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I is more correct to ask what the role of culture is in 
religion than to put the question the other way 
around. For man, in the deepest reaches of his being, 
is religious; he is determined by his relationship to God. 
Religion, to paraphrase the poet’s expressive phrase, is 
not of life a thing apart, it is man’s whole existence. 
John A. Hutchison comes to the same conclusion when 
he says, “For religion is not one aspect or department 
of life beside the others, as modern secular thought 
likes to believe; it consists rather in the orientation of 
all human life to the absolute” (Faith, Reason and 
Existence, p. 211). Tillich has captured the idea in a 
penchant line, “Religion is the substance of culture 
and culture the form of religion” (The Protestant Era, 
p- 57). 

The Westminster Shorter Catechism maintains at 
the outset that man’s chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him forever. However other-worldly this may 
sound to some, Presbyterians have interpreted this bib- 
lically to mean that man is to serve God in his daily 
calling. This service cannot be expressed except through 
man’s cultural activity, which gives expression to his 
religious faith. Now faith is the function of the heart, 
and out of the heart are the issues of life (Prov. 4:23). 


THE WHOLE OF LIFE 


From the secularist’s point of view, the religious interest 
of man, although it may be conceded to be important, 
is merely one of his interests in life. Therefore, from 
his point of view, to define man in terms of this rela- 
tionship is arbitrary. For, although man is undeniably 
concerned with God (the numinous realm), he is also 
related to nature and to the whole world of the spirit. 
The answer to this view is that man in all his other re- 
lationships is engaged within the cosmos; to use Solo- 
mon’s telling phrase, man is busy in his culture under 
the sun (Eccl. 1:3). But man’s relationship to God, 
according to Scripture, is trans-cosmical and supra- 
amgeet ve God is not omy immanent in the world, 
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he also transcends creation and time, giving man the 
promise of fellowship with him in eternity. The reli- 
gious relationship is not terminated by death, as is the 
marital relationship, in which the partners promise 
their troth “till death do us part.” In his presence is 
fullness of joy; this is the blessed promise of Christi- 
anity. Whereas death ends all of our works and our 
relationships under the sun, it is at the same time the 
transition into the stage of fulfilled communion of 
which David testifies, “As for me, I shall behold thy 
face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with beholding thy form” (Ps. 17:15), “And I shall 
dwell in the house of Jehovah for ever” (Ps. 23:6). 
Paul testifies that for him to live is Christ, but to die 
is gain (Phil. 1:21). 

It is quite true, of course, that one may abstract one 
aspect of man as a Gegenstiind (object) for scientific 
purposes and speak of the biological, psychological, 
social, historical, juridical, economic, aesthetic, moral 
or pistical (from Greek pistis, faith) functions of man. 
However, none of these properly define man. He is 
more than any and more than all of these combined, 
for underneath and within these aspects there is the 
principle of unity that integrates the whole being as 
personal. That core of man’s being, that irreducible 
center, that concentration point of all man’s functions 
which transcends time is called the “heart” according 
to Scripture (Prov. 4:23; 23:26). The heart, in this 
biblical usage, is the religious root of man’s existence, 
it is the fullness of one’s personality. Thinking is merely 
one of the many expressions of human nature; it is one 
of the issues of life, of which Scripture says that they 
are all out of the heart; hence the heart must be kept 
above all that is to be guarded. Dr. Kuyper calls the 
heart the mystic root of our existence, that point of con- 
sciousness in which life is still undivided. 


GOD AND THE HEART 


Scripture’s testimony on this point is abundant. When 
the Lord through the prophet Joel calls on his people 
to repent, he says, “rend your heart, and not your gar- 
ments, and turn unto Jehovah your God” (2:13); 
when David prays for the renovation of his whole 
being to remove the grievous wound of sin, he cries 
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out in anguish of soul, “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God; And renew a right spirit within me” (Ps. 
51:10). In the New Testament, when our Lord wanted 
to indicate the fullness of man’s corruption, he says to 
his disciples that the evils of fornication, murder, thefts, 
et cetera come out of the heart (Mark 7:20-23). Paul 
assures us that a man believes with his heart unto 
righteousness (Rom. 10:10). The writer of the letter 
to the Hebrews warns against the evil of apostasy, 
which again is a heart problem: “Take heed, brethren, 
lest haply there shall be in any one of you an evil 
heart of unbelief, in falling away from the living God” 
Heb. 3:12). When Scripture speaks concerning the 
basic religious relationship of man to God, both in sin 
and salvation, it emphasizes that the undivided unity, 
the center of man’s existence, can only be found in 
his heart. 

Since religion is rooted in the heart, it is therefore 
totalitarian in nature. It does not so much consummate 
culture as give culture its foundation, and serves as 
the presupposition of every culture. Even when faith 
and its religious root are openly denied, it is never- 
theless tacitly operative, as in atheistic communism. A 
truly secular culture has never been found, and it is 
doubtful whether American materialism can be called 
secular. Even communism, like nazism, has its gods 
and devils, its sin and salvation, its priests and its 
liturgies, its paradise of the stateless society of the 
future. For religious faith always transcends culture 
and is the integrating principle and power of man’s 
cultural striving. Kroner stresses the subjective side of 
religion when he says: “Since faith is the ultimate 
and all-embracing power in the human soul, nothing 
whatever can remain untouched by it. The whole 
personality is, as it were, informed by one’s faith” 
‘Culture and Faith, pp. 209, 210). Therefore, religion 
has the power of integrating man’s culture through his 
faith, because it rises above all culture, it being no part 
of culture as such, but the mystical experience of ap- 
prehending God in the relation of the covenant. 


CULTURE AND CULTUS 


Religion, is then to be distinguished from but not sep- 
arated from culture. Just so it is with cultus, in which 
man’s religious aspirations come to expression in acts 
of worship, prayer, and praise. Culture and cultus are 
the two streams that proceed out of man’s religious 
experience; they together constitute his activity under 
the sun. The common designation of our acts of devo- 
tion is called worship, but the anthropologists usually 
employ the more technical term, “cultus.” For pur- 
poses of parallelism and symmetry the term is here 
employed as the counterpart of culture. Our Reformed 
Fathers, who employed the Latin, made their motto, 
ora et labora (pray and work), while we usually speak 
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of worship and work, to divide the activities of life. 
Sunday is set aside for worship, both individually and 
collectively; but “six days shalt thou labor and do all 
thy work!” Scripture leaves no room for the idea that 
worship is not well pleasing unto the Lord. Let the 
reader but remember the Psalms of David, the devo- 
tions of Jesus and his apostles and, lastly, the worship 
To say that God, the 
Lord, does not demand worship of his creature, but 


of the redeemed in heaven. 


only service is altogether contrary to the Scriptures 
and the spirit of religion. Religion, then, has these 
two aspects, indeed, not mutually exclusive inasmuch 
as one may well pray and sing while working with 
his hands. This is the essence of true religion; faith 
must inform one's whole being. To restrict religion 
either to acts of worship, or to deeds of service, is to 
break asunder what God hath joined together; for 
God, the | ord, demands both worship and work. Re 
ligion consists of cultus and culture. 

lhe religious relationship, which is trans-cosmic and 
so transcends time, while including all of a man’s his- 
torical existence, is beyond logical analysis. It is the 
one fundamental presupposition of all man’s reasoning, 
but is itself beyond logical apprehension since our 
existence in the covenant with God is as such un 
fathomable and is a matter of being, not of function. 
lherefore, the religious foundation of life makes philos- 
ophy possible and is not itself a philosophical question, 
for it lies beyond the border of philosophical investiga- 
tion. It is only in his religion, through faith, that man 
knows himself and his calling in relation to God. Self 


consciousness presupposes God-consciousness. 
THE WRONG TURN 


Apostate religion is the result of fear (anxiety) which 
characterizes the life of apostate man. This is clearly 
seen in the case of Cain after he had murdered his 
brother Abel. Apostatizing mankind, with its pseudo 
religion, tries to ward off evil and safeguard life by 
many sacral ceremonies. Thus the whole of the realm 
of the sacred becomes functional! and is brought under 
the category of the cultic, under sacerdotal jurisdic- 
tion. Thus the distinction between religion and cul- 
ture is obliterated, since every activity of life assumes 
cultic proportions and significance. Hence the ubiquity 
of the witch-doctor. 

Since the church, or some form of organized religion, 
usually has charge of all cultic practices, the dire 
result in history has been that all of life falls under 
the hierarchical aegis. When, in the providence of 
God, the Gospel is preached in a primitive culture in 
which this cultic totalitarianism obtains, it is most dif- 
ficult to deliver such a culture from sacerdotal influ- 
ences and to teach the distinction between the spiritual 
relationship which is true religion and the cultic ob- 
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servance which is an external manifestation of religion. 
The medieval Church exercised such control over the 
whole life of its members through the priesthood, and 
it took the Protestant Reformation to break the strangle- 
hold of the hierarchy in the Western world. 

On the other hand, the danger of secularism, the 
denial that religion is significant for the whole of life, 
separating certain areas to which religion has no access, 
is equally false and pernicious. It constitutes a threat 
to modern culture and is essentially a false religion. 
This is the fault of those who tear the sacred robe of 
life into sacred and profane, and proceed to shut God 
and his claims out from the latter. This is the sin of 
Esau, of whom we read that he was a profane person 
(Heb. 12:16), since he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Calvinism has ever maintained that God 
has a claim to man’s whole being. Religion, for the 
Calvinist, is a radical venture since it controls the root 
of man’s existence and from thence permeates his 
whole functional world. Religion, as such, is pre- 
functional, and man’s cultus is but one function of 
that religion, under the administration of the Church. 


FALSE RELIGION AND CULTURE 


The radical, totalitarian character of religion is such, 
then, that it determines both man’s cultus and his 
culture. That is to say, the conscious or unconscious 
relationship to God in a man’s heart determines all of 
his activities, whether theoretical or practical. This is 
true of philosophy which is based upon a nontheoreti- 
cal, religious presupposition. Thus man’s morality and 
economics, his jurisprudence and his aesthetics, are all 
religiously oriented and determined. This is why apos- 
tasy produces not only a false religion but also a false 
culture, namely a culture which does not seek God 
and serve him as the highest good. This apostate cul- 
ture came to florescence in the days of Lamech’s sons 
who invented musical instruments, movable dwellings, 
and instruments of war. Witness the sword song of 
apostate culture, man glorifying himself and seeking 
his own gratification and revenge (Gen. 4: 16-24). This 
spirit also motivated the builders of the tower of Babel 
when men refused to fulfill the cultural mandate to 
propagate the race and to subdue the earth. This 
apostate culture reached its apotheosis in ancient times 
in Nebuchadnezzar who proudly boasted of the mag- 
nificent Babylon that he had built and defied the God 
of heaven. For this he was cast from his high estate to 
learn humility, feeding on grass with the animals for 
seven long years until he learned to bless the Most 
High, and to praise and honor him that liveth forever, 
to acknowledge that “all his works are truth and his 
ways justice; and those that walk in pride he is able 
to abase” (Dan. 4:37). 

There can be no doubt that the historical antagonism 
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of Christianity to pagan culture was due, to a large 
extent, to its apostate character. Not only did Chris- 
tians shun idolatry with its cultic practices, but Chris- 
tians also shunned the theatre, military service (due 
to the impact of apostate religion in requiring emperor 
worship), and many social customs that were sinful. 
Not only did believers oppose the worship of Venus 
and Bacchus as idolatry, but also the accompanying 
sexual promiscuity, fornication, revelry, and drunken- 
ness. They turned away from all the popular sports 
of the arena, the evidence of a decadent Roman cul- 
ture. Small wonder that they condemned the erotic 
contemporary culture which was identified with pagan- 
ism itself. Pagan preoccupation with cultic ritual had 
also contaminated certain cultural forms and customs 
so that Christians abstained altogether, as in meat sac- 
tificed to idols. Even A. Kuyper, that genial advocate 
of culture, admits: “As long, therefore, as the struggle 
with Paganism remained a struggle for life or death, 
the relation of Christianity to art could not but be an 
hostile one” (Calvinism, p. 157). 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIETY 


However, there is a tension with non-Christian cul- 
ture, not merely on the basis of its decadence and moral 
degradation, but also in its more exalted expressions as 
in certain forms of art, where the subject is captivated 
and gradually estranged from the rule of Christ to some 
form of aestheticism. Although the Bible calls man a 
rebel in his state of apostasy, this rebellion may be 
camouflaged in elevated forms, profound thought, artis- 
tic rapture or some idealistic projection of the mind. 
T. S. Eliot holds that the difference between a neutral 
and a pagan society is of minor importance since they 
both negate Christianity (The Idea of a Christian So- 
ciety, pp. 45). However, the neutral, scientific nega- 
tivity of an effete liberalism proposing nostrums for 
the healing of the nations is no match for the strident 
paganism of our day. The problem of living a Chris- 
tian life in a non-Christian society is pressing, since 
most of our social institutions are non-Christian and 
advertising is in pagan hands. The family remains the 
only trustworthy transmitter of Christian culture (Ibid., 
pp. 20,22). Eliot hits the nail on the head when he 
says: “However bigoted the announcement may sound, 
the Christian can be satisfied with nothing less than 
a Christian organization of society . . . which is not the 
same thing as a society consisting exclusively of devout 
Christians” (Ibid., p. 33). But Christians would have 
to insist upon a unified religious social code of be- 
haviour and education would be Christian in the sense 
“that its aims will be directed by a Christian philosophy 
of life” (Ibid., p. 37). 

This, then, is the problem for God’s people in our 


day. Every pagan religion has its own cultural ex- 
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pression; medieval Christianity developed its own cul- 
ture, albeit controlled by the Church under sacerdotal 
tutelage. Ever since the advent of the Copernican, 
Darwinian, and Kantian revolutions, humanism has 
introduced a new paganism, so that Christianity no 


longer controls the media of culture, and it is no longer 
the motivating power in the cultural urge of the West. 
Today the West faces a cultural crisis of the first mag- 
nitude. Our culture has been uprooted, because for 
most men God is dead. And the gods which men have 
made for themselves have failed, and “what else is 
there left?” This is the tragic cry not only of the 
Existentialist philosophers, poets and playwrights, but 
of the mass man of our day. 

It is certainly folly for God's people to think that 
they can live in two separate worlds, one for their 
religious life and devotional exercises, and the other 
usurping all other time, energy, money—an area in 
which the priests of secularism are calling the num- 
bers. One cannot keep on evangelizing the world with- 
out interfering with the world’s culture. It devolves 
upon God’s people, therefore, to contend for such a 
“condition of society which will give the maximum of 
opportunity for us to lead wholly Christian lives Citalics 
added) and the maximum of opportunity for others 
To divide life 


into areas of sacred and secular is to lose sight of man’s 


to become Christians” Clbid., p. 97° 


true end. 

Those who see the great danger of a diluted religion 
in the externalism of a Christian society have a real 
point. Such a society constitutes a hindrance to con- 
version, as many a preacher can testify, “tending so to 
inoculate men with a mild form of Christian religiosity 
as to render them immune from the grand infection” 
(John Baillie, What is a Christian Civilization?, p. 37). 

There are those who would revert to some form of 
Anabaptistic separatism, with the words of Paul as 
motto: “Come ye out from among them, and be ye 
CII Cor. 6:17), while others 
hold that the concept of a Christian culture has always 


separate, saith the Lord” 


been a snare and a delusion, an unrealizable dream 
under terrestrial conditions. The Barthians have spe- 
cially repudiated the idea of a Christian culture in our 
day. For them there is no single form of social, political, 
economic order that is more in the spirit of the Gospel 
than another. However, the poverty of this one-sided 
eschatology, apart from any theological strictures one 
might have, is that it does not allow for the power of 
God’s grace to change men and society here and now. 
For Barth, it is not man as sinner who lies under the 
judgment of God, but man as “creature” with all his 
culture who is under judgment. This false antithesis 
between God and man, between eternity and time is 
not scriptural but belongs in the Kierkegaardian, ex- 
istentialistic frame of reference. 
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To conclude, religion and culture are inseparable. 
Every culture is animated by religion. True religion 
covers the whole range of man’s existence. The basic 
covenantal relationship in which man stands to God 
comes to expression both in his cultus and his culture. 
Hence culture is never something adventitious, the 
color added as in the case of oranges and oleomargarine, 
to satisfy the eye. Kroner’s suggestion that the story 
of the Fall belongs in a category with that of Prome- 
theus, who stole the divine fire and thus began man’s 
cultural achievements, for which he was punished, is 
wrong. This would make man’s cultural striving a 
doubtful addition to the divine intention (Op. cit., p. 
67). This is surely an egregious misinterpretation of 
the biblical narrative which presents man as both crea- 
ture of and co-worker with God to fulfill his creative 
will from the beginning. The first sin of man was an 
act of disloyalty in accepting Satan's interpretation 
concerning the cosmos and man’s place in it, instead 
of living by the word of God’s revelation. Kroner is 
right in holding that man never regains paradise by 
his own efforts, but he is most certainly wrong in hold- 
ing that culture as such is to be blamed for man’s tragic 
fiasco. In the final analysis Kroner cannot reach an 
integration of culture and faith because he sees the 
antithesis between God and Satan as a tension imma- 
nent in “creation” from the outset (Ibid., p. 255). This 
is not theologically reprehensible since reconciliation is 
changed from an ethical transaction centering in the 
vicarious atonement of Christ on Calvary to an onto- 
logical (that which pertains to being) one, thereby 
shifting the central message of the Gospel to the 
“incarnation.” But on this basis, no Christian culture 
is possible, since all of man’s works are under the 
judgment of God on the basis of their creatureliness. 
However, in Christ man is restored to God as cultural 
creature to serve his Maker in the world, and to rule 
over the world for God’s sake. END 





LJ) Preacher in the Red 


FROM THE FLOOR 


Our HOMILETICS PROFESSOR had been impressing upon us 
the value of capturing our audience with the first sentence 
in a sermon. I had prepared a sort of folksy, intimate kind 
of talk for the following Sunday, and to start it off in proper 
fashion, I leaned impressively out over the pulpit for a few 
seconds, and then said: “My dear friends, I am not going to 
preach a sermon this morning . . .” and before I got the 
next phrase started, a small boy in the front seat threw up 
his hands and shouted: “Hurrah.”—The Rev. Emerson J. 
Sanperson, Wailuku Union Church, Wailuku, Hawaii. 
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The Campus: A Lost World? 


J. LESTER HARNISH 


a s neediest mission field is the student world. 
Figures released by the Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C., show 3 million students enrolled in the 
colleges and universities of the United States. Is the 
gospel of Christ permeating the academic community? 
What percentage of these students are in church on 
Sunday? How many are committed Christians? 

In the last year there has been an increase of 6.3 
per cent in enrollment in educational institutions above 
the high school level. During the next 10 years an 
increase of 100 per cent is expected. Entrance require- 
ments and the quality of work expected have stiffened 
so that today’s student population is of superior level. 
National leadership in practically every realm of life is 
being produced by these educational institutions. How 
perilous i is the future of our nation and how bleak the 
outlook of the free world if Christ is not found on the 
campuses of America! 


AN EVENING BY CANDLELIGHT 


Recently I was invited to participate in “Religion in 
Life” week on the campus of a great university on the 
Pacific Coast. Out of 60 groups, almost 50 cooperated 
in requesting local clergymen to share in this program 
—dinner in one of the fraternities, a short talk, answer 
ing questions, and entering into informal discussions 
and personal conferences. No doubt many ministerial 
readers have shared such an experience. 

I confess that I have seldom spent an evening with 
such well educated, serious, courteous, clean-cut young 
men. They were well dressed and well mannered. 
They ate by candlelight and drank milk. Few used 
tobacco. They gave attention and full cooperation. 

Though I too was busy when I| was in their situa- 
tion, 1 received the impression that the student of 
today is frantic. The social swirl takes a terrific toll of 
time, money, and strength. Athletic activities compete 
for a portion of the week. The academic demands seem 
to grow stiffer by the year. The student drives himself 


j. Lester Harnish is Pastor of Temple ‘Baptist Church in 
Los Angeles. He is also Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of California Baptist Theological Seminary and a member 
of the Board of the Los Angeles City Mission Society. 


until he almost breaks. Many do. In the melee the 
church is forced out of the picture. Many of today’s 
college students have not attended church regularly 
since early high school days. Add to this the virtually 
complete secularization of American education and the 
result is a lost host—on whom the future of the country 


depends. 


OBSTACLES IN THE WORK 


To reach the academic community, 10 major denomi- 
nations provide some 800 to 1,000 full-time university 
pastors. Approximately 3,000 part-time and full-time 
pastors are provided. Many faiths are cooperating in a 
united approach to individual campuses. A few inter- 
or nondenominational efforts, such as Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship and Campus Crusade, are work- 
ing in this field. But the obstacle is the almost complete 
indifference or ignorance of the local evangelical 
church. For this the pastor is largely to benie. The 
second major obstacle is the scatteration of the student 
body. Of 15,000 students enrolled in one large uni- 
versity in the Southwest, 15 per cent are conical 
resident. Possibly the greatest handicap is ineffective- 
ness of method. Of the 400 registered Baptists in a 
certain large university, the chaplain’s office finds that 
he can ‘aia only 10 per cent in any way! 

Personally, I feel very frustrated when I try to ad- 
dress a group of today’s university students. My tradi- 
tion-laden vocabulary limits my effectiveness in basic 
communication with the contemporary academic mind. 
Common ground or a meeting of minds is hard to dis- 
cover. Of course, the very time allotted for official 
religious emphasis on today’s nonchurch related campus 
is totally inadequate. 


A SUGGESTED COURSE 


Some handles are available whereby we may get hold 
of this urgent and critical problem. 

First: Every local church should sponsor a ministry 
to senior high students involving spiritual and social 
matters, so that when they go on to undergraduate 
studies, these youths will be burning and shining lights 
for Jesus Christ no matter how dark the lost student 
world is in which they will spend those four years. 
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he very existence of Youth for Christ high school 
clubs is an indictment of the local church’s evangelistic 
program. 

Second: The Christian education program of the 
local church in college areas should include a major 
effort to appeal to college students to attend, study, 
work, and serve. This would be costly in terms of 
funds, time, facilities, manpower, and leadership. A 
Christian view of God and the world will never be 
gained in the classroom of the universities of today. 
Relatedness with a local church and a well-prepared 
program should help. 

Third: The concept of Christian service should be 
broadened to include teaching in a “name” university. 
Let us challenge our youth to get superbly prepared 
and teach in one of the world’s greatest mission fields— 
the American college. The Christ-honoring life and 
the counseling opportunities alone would have a tre- 
mendous ministry. 

Fourth: In our blind, suspicious, selfish, provincial 
mind, we have made “cooperation” a dirty word. The 
realism of this spage age, however, demands that if the 
American campus is to be approached directly it has to 
be done ecumenically. This can be done without 
compromise of truth as it is in the Bible. We con- 
servatives have not exploited such a possibility on any 
appreciative scale. Let’s take off our sequinned robe of 
self-righteousness, lay aside the pugilist’s gloves, and 
come to grips with this “preacher's problem.” 

Fifth: We have major efforts now toward distributing 
the Word of God to peoples in Korea, Japan, Africa, 
and most of the world. Could a mighty campaign be 
launched nationwide to place a New Testament in 
the hands of every freshman or senior? Are we pro- 
ducing a printed page evangelism that is specifically 
for college students? Could radio and television pro- 
grams be produced over neighborhood facilities that 
would go out to the university mind with a saturation 
comparable to what the United States government's 
Voice of America does abroad? 

This and more can be done. Six major Baptist 
bodies of North America have launched a five-year 
program of evangelism known as the Baptist Jubilee 
Advance. One of the years will include a mission to 
the academic community. No doubt other groups are 
making cooperative efforts. What could be done to 
persuade such denominational campus ministries as the 
Westminster Foundation and the Wesley Foundation 
to engage in a more effective soul-winning emphasis? 
How can we confront the total evangelical community 
in college and university centers with their imperative 
evangelistic responsibility? The crucial question is, 
How can we together present the Gospel with united 
strength on a national scale to the academic com- 
munity? END 
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In Flames of Fire 





O Holy Spirit, come! In flames of fire, come, 
And stir, and stir to life this mortal clod, 

So cold, so dead, so prone to err. So stir 

And vitalize, as on that primal day, 

When the disciples felt His living power, 

And were transformed. All barriers burn away 
Of race, and caste, and prejudice. Dead forms 
Break down. The lifeless bones revive. And, if 
The Spirit's coming means destroy, destroy. 
So, Spirit, fill our lives, that selfishness 

Is purged away, and we shall seek the good 


Of fellow man, rejoicing in his weal. 
* 


O Spirit, stir this skumbering humankind, 

Stir with the urge that rests not, till the world 
Shall know the Christ our Lord. Stir with the life 
That justice brings, and truth, and peace, and love 
To all our shattered, torn humanity. 

O grant that, Spirit-born, all men shall join 

A faith-wrought, universal brotherhood. 


Our smug complacency tear down. Consume 

Self-satisfaction and self-righteousness, 

So deadly. As before Thy presence, Lord, 

So set us, as we are, before ourselves, 

That we may make confession to our God. 

O, may the Spirit's fuller presence cause 

A fuller sense of need of pardoning grace, 

And life that glorifies and honors Christ. | 
A quickened sense of Thy indwelling bring, | 
So that the Spirit testimony bears 

With ours, that we indeed are sons of God, 

And heirs with Christ of heaven’s boundless store. . 


So God-possessed and so Spirit-filled 

Make us, O Lord, that we shall live our faith, 
And creed means deed; and deed shall vindicate 
Our creed. Lives that arrest and challenge grant, | 
That shall elicit once again the world’s | 
Awed commendation: “See, see how they love . 
Each other!” Lives of radiant victory give, ) 
And hope unconquerable, lives that speak 

The Jesus-language, which the world will read, 
And understand and, understanding, seek 


The God who gives such faith, and hope, and life. 






Vicror E. Breck 
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EARLE E. CAIRNS 


Ae culture and institutions were developed 
in the eighteenth century when freedom from 
external authority was emphasized in favor of indi- 
vidual freedom. Because of a series of revolutions in 
Europe, England, and later in the Thirteen Colonies, 
benevolent despotism gave way to a society in which 
the people were considered to be sovereign and dele- 
gated the power of government under a social contract 
to their leaders. Responsibility to God, both of those 
governing and those governed, was minimized or ig- 
nored. Deism, the favored religion of the upper classes, 
was merely an ethical religion lacking any dynamic 
basis in revelation to make it effective. The moral 
and intellectual autonomy of man was taught by the 
prevailing philosophies of the day. 

The economic controls of mercantilistic theory, 
which restricted the economic freedom of the indi- 
vidual in the interests of the state, now gave way under 
the Industrial Revolution and the teachings of Adam 
Smith to freedom from governmental controls. Grave 
social injustices developed in the new factory towns. 
Freedom in many cases led to social disorder. 


SPIRITUAL LIGHT AND FREEDOM 


Spiritual forces to cope with this unjust, socially irre- 
sponsible order emerged in the eighteenth century in 
Britain and the United States onl made an impact 
upon society in the nineteenth century through social 
reform. George Whitefield found spiritual peace by 
faith in Christ in 1735 and linked a passion for evange- 
lism with a zeal for social reform manifested in his 
work for his orphanage. Both Charles and John Wes- 
ley had similar conversion experiences in 1738. White 
field became the orator, John Wesley the organizer, 
and Charles Wesley the hymn-writer of the Wesleyan 
Revival between 1739 and 1790. Field preaching, 
initiated by Whitefield, became a means to win the 


wanting people of England to Christ. They became 
Earle E. Cairns ‘ie a ei of i Miiiaaiein of 
History at Wheaton College (Illinois) since 1948. He holds 
the A.B. degree from Municipal University of Omaha, Th.B. 
from Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Omaha, A.M. and 
Ph.D. from University of Nebraska. His book Christianity 


Through the Centuries has been translated into Japanese. 





the ardent supporters of the leaders of reform. The 
upper class leaders, nicknamed the “Clapham Sect,” 
were won to Christ during the Evangelical Revival in 
the Anglican Church between 1780 and 1830. The 
Clapham Sect, living in Clapham Commons, a suburb 
of London, included such men as Granville Sharp, 
William Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, the wealthy 
banker, whose oval library was their headquarters, 
Thomas Clarkson and Zachary Macaulay, both expert 
propagandists, James Stephen, Sr., a capable lawyer, 
and their godly pastor, John Venn. 

These men and their loyal followers in Methodism 
and the other dissenting churches sought in every way 
to make the Gospel slawaias to the spiritual and social 
problems of their day. Missionary societies were 
founded to carry the Gospel to the needy people of 
other lands. In 1804 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was launched to meet the demand “ne Bibles. 
When the charter of the British East India Company 
was renewed in 1813, Wilberforce seized the oppor 
tunity by act of Parliament to have it changed so that 
missionaries were to be permitted to go to India. Others, 
such as David Livingstone, engaged in exploration to 
open up the path for the Gospel and legitimate com 
merce so that the natives might be reached with the 
gospel and the trade in slaves eliminated. 


IMPACT ON THE SOCIAL ORDER 


These people and their followers were also interested 
in ending slavery. Granville Sharp, although a layman 
in the law, studied the common law for two years and 
was able in the Somerset case in 1772 to secure a de 
cision from the highest English court that freed about 
14,000 slaves in England. The colony of Sierra Leone 
was founded by the Clapham Sect in 1787 as a home 
for the freed slaves and was supported by them at great 
financial loss until the British government took it over 
as a colony in 1808. Wilberforce obtained legislation 
in 1807 that banned Englishmen from trading in 
slaves. The Sect also created public opinion that led 
to a condemnation of slavery by the Congress of Vienna 
in 1815 and to treaties with Spain and Portugal which, 
at a cost of £750,000 to the British treasury, banned 
slave trading by nationals of those countries. Charles 
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Buxton with the aid of Zachary Macaulay completed 
the work of freeing slaves by securing the Act of 1833 
which set aside £20,000,000 to compensate the slave 
owners for their loss of 700,000 slaves. Buxton and his 
friends then sought by committee study to encourage 
legitimate commerce, and to legislate to protect both 
the freed slaves and the aborigines. The protectorates 
of Bechuanaland, Nyassaland, and Uganda were as- 
sumed by the British government between 1885 and 
1895 as a result of missionary activity to protect the 
natives from exploitation by white settlers. 

Evangelicals were also interested in the spiritual and 
social needs of the poorer people of the laboring class 
in English factories. Robert Raikes in 1783 popularized 
the Sunday School. These Sunday Schools, first 
started in 1769 by Hannah Ball, and the Ragged School 
movement, of which Lord Shaftesbury assumed the 
leadership, gave instruction in the three “R’s” as well 
as the Bible. They were the forerunners of universal 
and compulsory education. 

Elizabeth Fry, the sister-in-law of Buxton, and John 
Howard carried on the work of the Wesleys on behalf 
of prisoners in jails. Howard was able to secure legis- 
lation which improved prisons in England and Europe. 

Shaftesbury, who was won to Christ by a godly 
Maria Millis, dedicated his life to 
the aid of the poor and oppressed. He sponsored legis- 
lation which: bettered conditions for the insane and 
gave them some protection. He was responsible for 
laws which improved conditions and shortened work- 
ing hours in the textile factories of England, which 
took women and children out of the mines, and which 
protected the brickyard workers and chimney sweeps. 


evangelical nurse, 


REGENERATION AND RENEWAL 


Study of the diaries, letters, speeches, journals, auto- 
biographies, and biographies of these leaders demon- 
strates the spiritual springs of their social reforms. Each 
accepted the Bible as God’s inspired revelation which 
led them to faith in Christ as their Saviour (Rom. 10: 
17). Regeneration of the individual was for them a 
necessary starting point. This revelational-based faith 
brought a love into their lives which led them to serve 
others, both in and outside the church (Gal. 6:10). 
Such activities, especially in the case of Shaftesbury, 
were looked upon as means only to serve others in the 
light of the second coming of Christ. He had the 
words “Even so come, Lord Jesus” printed in Greek 
on the flap of his envelopes. He looked to Christ’s 
coming rather than to “human agency” as the only 
final solution to the world’s ills. These men did not 
feel that they could create Utopia by social reform, 
which the social gospel movement has tried to do, nor 
did they surrender to a pessimism which paralyzes 
Christian participation in society. Instead, they sought 
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to “occupy” faithfully as Christian citizens until 
Christ’s Advent (Phil. 3:20-21). 

In their preoccupation with social reform these men 
did not neglect the priority of evangelism and missions. 
They supported direct or indirect measures to evange- 
lize the unsaved. Direct or indirect support to missions 
was also an important part of their program. They 
never forgot that the command of the resurrected Christ 
was to go into all the world and preach the Gospel. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE STRATEGY 


Their strategy can also be instructive to contemporary 
evangelicals. In each instance of reform they began 
by getting the facts. Sharp studied English law two 
years before he developed the principle which freed 
slaves in England. Clarkson boarded 317 ships it 
different British harbors before he found a sailor, a 
name he did not even know, 
tion on the slave trade. It was spiritual leadership 
coupled with logical facts which brought success. 

With the facts available, these men used every legiti- 
mate means to create a Christian public opinion favor- 
able to their demands for reform. Pamphlets, mass 
meetings, committees in churches, poems such as Cow- 
per's “The Negro’s Complaint,” and boycotts of slave- 
grown sugar were used to inform and to stir up the 
public to demand action. With this pressure for action 
based on enlightened public opinion, leaders in gov- 
ernment could present their case supported by peti- 
tions and resolutions from the public. They would 
even cooperate in a common cause temporarily with 
men whose ideas they disliked. 

It should also be noticed that they did not seek to 
use the church as a pressure group. Instead, Christian 
citizens, whose consciences had been enlightened by 
the teaching of pastors as to what biblical principles 
were involved, were asked to support special organiza- 
tions. In that way, the church was freed for its work 
of preaching and teaching the Gospel. Too often, pious 
resolutions by church groups based on insufhcient in- 
formation do more harm than good. The Christian 
who joins in the exercise of his citizenship with others 
will accomplish more good. 

Retreat from society while one awaits the return of 
Christ to take one out of a wicked world which is to be 
destroyed; socialist revolution to create a new order; 
the reformation of society by democratic social action, 
will all fail to meet the problems of the chaotic social 
order. These approaches either ignore society com- 
pletely or seek to change the external environment 
without dealing with the problem of personal sin which 
is at the root of social disorder. Only the renovation 
of the individual life by the grace of God will provide 
the dynamic to energize the ethical potential necessary 
to bring about beneficial social change. END 
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Are We Sure of Mark's Priority? 
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Part I 
(Part II will appear in the next issue.) 


I Matthew, our first canonical Gospel, a genuine and 
authentic production of an apostle? The answer 
to this question is at stake in the debate on the validity 
of the Mark-hypothesis. The question of Matthew's 
authenticity is tied to the question whether it was 
known and used by Mark, or Mark was used by its 
writer. It is therefore of importance to decide whether 
Mark came first, as the Mark-hypothesis holds, or 
whether Matthew was written first. 

The writer of “More Light on the Synoptics” 
(Curistianiry Topay, March 2 issue) tries to prove 
the Mark-hypothesis. He claims that Mark was written 
first and was used and adapted by the writer of our 
Matthew. His attempted proof of the priority of Mark 
is the most important part of his article. Therefore we 
will consider it first. We meet here a kind of argument 
often given for the Mark-theory. We are firmly con- 
vinced that it is not, and indeed in the nature of the 
case can never become, a valid proof. After pulling the 
attempted proof to the ground four distinct times by 
four separate handles, we will explain why, in our 
opinion, no one should accept the same article's special 
pleading for Matthew's genuineness and authenticity. 
And lastly, we have a point to clarify. Some readers 
of Curistiantry Topay concluded that the powent 
writer argued (“New Light on the Synoptic Gospels”) 
for totally independent origination of our first three 
Gospels. But this was not so. 


THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE 


First let us recall the case for the priority of Mark given 
in “More Light.” “Weighty internal evidence pointing 
to the priority of Mark, however, exists not only in the 
linguistic minutiae of the Gospels but even more im- 


Readers will recall Dr. Ludlum’s article “New Light on the 
Synoptic Problem” (November 10 and 24, 1958, issues), to 
which Dr. George Eldon Ladd replied with “More Light 
on the Synoptics” (March 2, 1959, issue). In this article 
Dr. Ludlum again disputes the modern critical view which 
maintains that Mark is the first of our canonical Gospels. 


pressively in the selection and arrangement of the ma- 
terial.” Two kinds of evidence for the Mark-hypothesis 
are claimed: 1. Weighty internal evidence in the lin- 
guistic minutiae; 2. Weighty internal evidence still 
more impressive in the selection and arrangement of 
material. 

As to this, the reader will observe that no evidence 
of the first kind is produced in the article “More 
Light.” What was asked for in “New Light” (Novem- 
ber 10) was “a single, unequivocal piece of internal 
evidence—even if it were only a straw in the wind 
capable of showing which way the wind was blowi ing— 
that made it look as if something i in Matthew had been 
copied from Mark.” A strong general assertion that 
there is much weighty evidence of a specific kind 
coupled with the absence of a single specific item of 
such asserted evidence is not impressive. What would 
be impressive would be one or more sets of parallel 
passages in Matthew and Mark accompanied by rea- 
sons for thinking that Matthew must have been quot- 
ing, or using, or “adapting Mark rather than vice versa. 
Such evidence is sometimes offered. It sounds good 
until one hears other reasons why the same phenomena 
may be equally well or even better explained on the 
supposition that Mark was using, copying, or adapting 
Matthew's accounts. Since no such evidence is ad- 
duced, however, no reply is necessary. 

The only argument for the Mark-theory in “More 
Light” is based on weighty internal evidence in the 
selection and arrangement of material. The writer ex- 
amines the three orders of events in three chains of 
narratives contained in Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 
The argument here is basically neither literary nor his- 
torical. Three strings of beads might be put before us 
as a puzzle. We might be asked to > deumninn from the 
different orders of arrangement of corresponding beads 
in the three strings which order of arrangement in 
which string was the original, and which orders of 
arrangement in the other two strings had been copied 
in part from it. Indeed, the reader will better grasp 
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the real nature of this argument in 


“More Light” if 
he will transfer the reasoning process to something like 
Thus the 
purely logical and argumentative aspect will emerge 
vanish into thin air. 


three strings of beads or three rows of blocks. 


to view, and, as we shall show, 
ew » 6“ . % « . 
[he argument presented in “More Light” is this: 
If . . . one of our present Gospels provided the basic order 
of events which is followed by the other two, the pattern to be 


expected is this: 
or; / 
an Comes * 
6 8 9 
agree with A and therefore 


The pattern will be: B and C 
with each other (figure 6); 


> 





bec 
7 


or B agrees with A against C 
agrees with A against B (figure 8). We 
will not expect to find agreement between B and C against 


(hgure 7); or C 
A Cfigure 9), for they do not depend on each other but on A. 


A HIDDEN ASSUMPTION 


The first handle by which we may take hold of this 
[he Gmere) sem- 
blance of probability in the above statement arises from 


argument is a hidden assumption. 
an unstated assumption. That assumption is that who- 
ever wrote C must have had no knowledge of B. For 
otherwise anyone could say that where A and B agree, 
C follows their common order. But where he finds A 
and B in disagreement, C makes a choice. Sometimes 
he follows A’s order. At other times he elects to follow 
B’s. So that, unless we rigidly exclude the possibility 
that C (say Luke) could have known B (say Mark) 
as well as A (say Matthew), 
at all in B and C agreeing against A (as in figure 9 in 
“More Light”). It only proves that C knew B. It has 
no force towards showing that B must have preceded 


there is nothing strange 


A in time of origin. And therefore, the argument 
would have logical force only if restated with the addi- 
. one of 
our present Gospels provided the basic order of events 


which is followed in total independence of each other 


tion of the following italicized words: “If . . 


by each of the writers of the other two, the pattern 


to be expected . . .” and so on. “More Light” employs 
this objectionable hidden assumption in the last words 
of its statement, 


namely, “for they are not dependent 


upon each other but upon A.” But since we do not 
exclude the possibility that Luke’s writer, coming third, 
may have known and used Mark as well as Matthew, 
and since no reason seems to appear for excluding this 


possibility, the argument is invalid. 
SUPPRESSION OF CONTRADICTIONS 


The second handle by which we may take hold of the 
argument in “More Light” is an unmentioned range of 
contradictory facts. They are just the kind of facts 
assumed by its argument not to exist. They directly 
disprove the line of reasoning in the article. 
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The keystone of the argument in 
remember, is this: 


“More Light,” 
“Since Matthew and Luke are never 
found to agree against Mark in places where all three 
have corresponding elements, therefore, it follows that 
Mark must be first.” 

The argument based on arrangement of material is 
invalid, because there are places in which Matthew 
and Luke agree exactly against Mark. These agree- 
ments are in sections where Mark has corresponding 
elements. “More Light” assumes and asserts that there 
are no facts of a special kind that would nullify its 
reasoning. Yet such facts do exist. The long and short 
of it laine: Marsh Cin 1803) had asserted that Luke 
never agrees with Matthew except in those places 
where Mark also agrees. “But in fact however,” Holtz- 
mann Cin 1863) load inaneuale$ ‘Matthew and Luke 
even agree in the choice of single words and expres- 
sions, which Mark does not have in the passages in 
question. He then lists nearly 40 examples of 
such facts, and adds that this list could easily be en- 
larged were certain commonly used principles of textual 
criticism followed, such as choosing the harder read- 
ings of Mark as more likely to be the genuine ones. 

Such facts as those noticed by Holtzmann not only 
directly contradict the argument in “More Light,” they 
point out its gravest defect. That argument says: “See 
the facts of agreement and disagreement in the order of 
the arrangement of the blocks and sections!” But why 
should we look at these data of agreement and dis- 
“We need only look 

It skips over facts 
Yet the 
latter are of equal importance under the argument’s 
terms and assumptions. they are of even 
greater significance because they show that in the 
smallest details of word choice Matthew and Luke do 
agree against Mark. Such agreements against Mark 
are just as relevant and important as any agreements 
in the order of events. In fact, they are more important. 
They show that in numerous places throughout the 
whole of Mark in materials common to all three Gos- 
pels Matthew and Luke agree against Mark in minute 
details. Such facts directly negate the keystone propo- 
“More Light.” The only way to get around 
such facts on that argument’s conditions is to ignore 
their existence, or to print reconstructed texts of the 
Gospels that eliminate them. 


agreement alone? It virtually says: 
at a fraction of the relevant data!” 
of agreement and disagreement in details. 


Indeed, 


sition in 


INVERTING THE ARGUMENT 


There is a third handle by which we may take hold 
on the “More Light” argument. We may pick up the 
same fish by its tail. In 1949 a friend of mine startled 
me. He said, “I have been working on the order of 
events in the first three Gospels. The facts of agree- 


ment and disagreement, as the modern books state 
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them, have a very simple answer. That answer is that 
Mark came last.” His explanation (along with a little 
clarification of my own) runs somewhat as follows. 
The “facts” are: 
1. Matthew, Mark, and Luke sometimes all three 
agree in their orders of arrangements of events; 
2. Matthew and Mark are sometimes found agreeing 
in order against Luke; 
3. Mark and Luke are sometimes found agreeing in 
order against Matthew; but the claim is 
4. that Matthew and Luke are never found agreeing 
in order of arrangement against Mark. 
These facts immediately suggest that Mark came last, 
not first. When Mark, coming last, found Matthew 
and Luke in agreement, he adopted their order: hence 
we sometimes find all three in agreement. When Mark, 
coming last, saw that Matthew and Luke did not 
agree, he was forced to decide for one or the other, or 
for neither. Sometimes he preferred Matthew’s order: 
hence, he is found agreeing with Matthew against 
Luke. Sometimes he preferred to adopt Luke’s arrange- 
ment: hence, he is found agreeing with Luke against 
Matthew. In view of the fact that Mark gives almost 
nothing which is not in either Matthew or Luke or 
both, it is obvious that the writer of Mark, coming 
last, could practically always have obtained guidance 
from either Matthew or Luke if they diverged, or 
from both if they agreed. And when Mark inserted 
the few items not found in either Matthew or Luke, 
their insertion would not disrupt the continuity of 
agreement in order of events between Mark and either 
Matthew or Luke. The real reason, therefore (on this 
assumption), why Matthew and Luke never agree 
“to go against Mark's order” is that Mark coming last, 
has never thought of defying the common judgment of 
his two predecessors as to the order of events, appear- 
ing in the Gospel history. This, surely, is a reasonable 
and logical explanation. 


DIVERGENT POSSIBILITIES 


It will be noticed that this way of explanation is 
compatible with the assumption that either Matthew 
or Luke may have been the first Gospel. In either case, 
if Mark was last, the facts (i.e., the supposed facts) are 
suitably explained (i.e., can be equally well accounted 
for, which, by the way, is a very different thing). 
“Elementary, my dear Watson” is the really proper 
answer to my friend’s explanation. For this, of course, 
is the way several generations of scholars (Griesbach 
and the Tiibingen School), all acute men, handled 
these facts for a number of decades in earlier days of 
Gospel studies. They did not walk away from them 
or around them. They picked up the fish by the tail. 
And how, now, can these facts, so neatly accounted 
for by supposing Mark was last written, be used to 
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prove that it was our first written Gospel and the source 
of the other two? 


ARGUMENT FROM ARRANGEMENT 


The fourth handle for dealing with the proof attempted 
in “More Light” consists in the possibility of demon- 
strating that every argument based on “arrangement” 
of the materials is incapable of showing which Gospel 
is the earliest. Only five kinds of “literary” facts of 
agreement and disagreement in arrangement are pos- 
sible. Only six orders of composition of our first three 
Gospels are possible. The five kinds of “literary” facts 
are: 

Case I: Matthew agrees with Mark against Luke; 

Case II: Matthew agrees with Luke against Mark; 

Case III: Mark agrees with Luke against Matthew; 

Case IV: Matthew, Mark, and Luke all disagree in 
their order of events; 

Case V: Matthew, Mark, and Luke agree in their 
orders. The six possible orders of composition of our 
first three Gospels are: M-Mk-L; M-L-Mk; Mk-M-L; 
Mk-L-M; L-M-Mk; L-Mk-M. All of the five kinds of 
“literary” facts can be satisfactorily accounted for under 
any theory as to the order in which the first three 
Gospels were composed. The explanations which give 
a satisfactory account are: 

1. Assuming Matthew was first, data of Case I are 
accounted for by supposing either that Mark copied 
from Matthew, and Luke departed from either or both 
of them; or, if Mark came last, that where Matthew 
and Luke disagreed he chose to adopt Matthew’s order 
rather than Luke’s. 

2. Assuming Matthew was first, data of Case II are 
accounted for either by supposing that Luke copied 
Matthew, and Mark thereafter departed from either 
or both of them; or, if Mark came second, that he de- 
parted from Matthew, while Luke, where he found 
Matthew and Mark in disagreement, chose to follow 
Matthew rather than Mark. 

3. Assuming Matthew was first, data of Case III are 
accounted for by assuming either that Mark had dis- 
agreed with Matthew, and Luke then chose between 
the two and decided to follow Mark; or, if Mark was 
last, that he, finding Matthew and Luke in disagree- 
ment, chose to adopt Luke’s order. 

4. Assuming Mark was first, data of Case I are ac- 
counted for either by supposing Matthew came second 
and agreed with Mark, while Luke coming last went 
against both; or, if Luke came second, he went against 
Mark, and then Matthew coming last elected to adopt 
Mark’s order, preferring it to Luke’s. 

5. Assuming Mark came first, data of Case II are 
accounted for either by supposing, if Matthew came 
second, that he rejected Mark’s order, and Luke com- 
ing third chose to follow Matthew rather than Mark; 
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or, if Luke came second, that he rejected Mark's order, 
while Matthew coming last chose to follow Luke rather 
than Mark. 


Assuming was first, 


\lark data of Case III are 
accounted for by supposing either that Matthew came 
second and went against Mark, while Luke coming 
last chose to go with Mark’s order rather than with 
Matthew's, or, if Luke came second, that he adopted 
Mark’s order, while Matthew coming last then decided 
to go against both of them. 

Assuming that Luke was first, an option excluded by 


“More Light,” 


in 1-3 and 4-6 could be pr duced. 


three more statements similar to those 
The nine statements 
would cover all 18 possible permutations of the six 
possible orders of Gospel composition in combination 
with the three classes of literary data in Cases LIII 
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Ve have not produced statements accounting for the 
data in Cases IV and V. They would consist of a series 
of disagreements or rejections in the one case, or of 
agreements in the other, under every possible order of 
composition of the Gospels. Now, therefore, since 
there is no possible way of ruling out the possibility 
that the author of the third Gospel may have known 
both his predecessors’ works, and since, further, no 
conceivable warrant exists for saying that in matters 
of mere arrangement any statement in 1-6 above is a 
priori impossible or improbable, it is logically impos- 
sible to mount any argument for the priority of Mat- 
thew or Mark (or, for that matter, of Luke) on any 
kind or combination of kinds of agreement or disagree- 
ment in matters of arrangement of materials. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 





God's Word for Bibleless Tribes 


GEORGE M. COWAN 


ry in the Amazon jungle an Ocaina Indian re- 
turned recently to his tribe. While away he had 
heard the Gospel explained in simple Spanish and 
had put his trust in Christ. Neither his education nor 
his elementary Spanish, however, had enabled him 
to read and understand the Spanish Bible. Forced to 
rely on his memory, he began to tell his fellow tribes- 
men of God’s Son who had come to earth and died for 
them. “But why did Christ have to die?” they asked. 


“Well,” 


what had been told me, but I told them that people 


he reported later, “I couldn't quite remember 
have to die or the world would get too populated, so 
Christ showed us how to die.” 

This man did not mean to pervert the truth. He 
was desperately in earnest as he tried to answer the 
honest questions of his listeners. But he had no place 
He needed the Word of God in 
his own Ocaina language, 


to find the answers. 
written right then, not 
years later. 

The young Ocaina believer was not the first to fall 
George M. Cowan is President of the Board of Directors of 
Wycliffe Bible Translators and Director of the Extension 
Departme nt. He holds the B.A. from McMaster University 

(Brandon College) in Canada, and the Th.M. from Dallas 
He was one of a team of four who 
translated the New Testament into the Mazateco language 
of Southern Mexico for publication by American Bible Society. 
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of the written Word. Centuries 
before, Mohammed had undertaken to proclaim to his 
people in their own language the true religion which 
he recognized had been communicated in Judaism and 
Christianity. He had some knowledge of what the 
Bible said, gained apparently by hearsay from poorly 
instructed Christians. Inevitable distortions were the 
result, and an apocryphal Christ—not the Christ of the 
Christian Scriptures—emerged in the Koran. When 

Moslems came to examine the Scriptures placed in 
hoi hands by tardy Christians, they concluded from 
their disagreeme nt with the Koran that the Jews and 
Christians had corrupted the primitive revelation of 
Mohammed! During the past 400 years oral tradition 
without the written Word in their own language has 


into error for lack 


given the Ixil Indians of Guatemala a travesty of even 
“God” is a crochety old man 
who cannot control his world any more. Therefore he 
has his strong young son to keep order and prevent 
skullduggery. “Jesus Christ” is the son and has some 
very effective tricks whereby he keeps things under 
control. For example, one day Jesus was captured by 
some Jews who tied him up in a corner and sat down to 
celebrate with a pot of chicken stew. Jesus blessed the 
chicken. It jumped in the pot splashing chili into the 

eyes of the Jews. While they were wiping their eyes, 
Jesus escaped. The “apostles” are the twelve men who 


the simplest Gospel facts. 
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hung Jesus on the cross. Of the two thieves crucified 
with Christ, one was a liar, thus very bad, and could 
not be forgiven. The other was a good man who had 
merely killed another man, so Jesus could pardon him! 

Surely God never intended that the millions of 
Islam, nor the 25,000 Ixil, nor even the few hundred 
Ocaina should have such a frightful caricature of the 
truth concerning His Son. All alike are the victims of 
oral tradition, doubly dangerous across language boun- 
daries. That it might not be so, He gave mankind a 
book, “written that ye might believe” and “that thou 
mightest know the certainty of those things wherein 
thou hast been instructed.” The Church’s missionary 
responsibility to give the authoritative Word of God 
to every man in his own language at the earliest pos- 
sible moment is not a matter of population statistics. 
It is a matter of divine principle. God's revelation of 
himself and his Son should be given to every man as 
God himself by his Spirit delivered it to the Church— 
written and in the language of the people. 


THE CUTTING EDGE OF EVANGELISM 


The strength of evangelical Protestantism has always 
been in a personal living relationship to the risen Lord 
and a knowledge of, and obedience to, his written 
Word. From the “It is written” of Christ and the 
apostles to its twentieth century counterpart “The Bible 
says,” the written Word of God in the language of 
the people has been the cutting edge of evangelism, 
the source of strength and growth of believers, the rule 
of faith and practice for the Church, the bulwark 
against error, and the final authority for the spoken 
message. It is no mere happenstance that from its 
earliest days the Christian Church has been known as 
“the people of the Book.” 

In carrying out her Lord’s command to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, the Church has recognized 
down through the centuries the importance of putting 
the actual written Word in the hands of the people 
in the language they are best able to comprehend for 
themselves, whatever the problems or cost of doing so 
might be. Even before Christ, Alexandrian Jews pro- 
duced the Septuagint so they might understand the 
Scriptures read in their own synagogue. Jerome left 
his large congregation to find another preacher while 
he translated the Vulgate. Ulfilas invented an alphabet 
for the hitherto unwritten Gothic language. Wycliffe, 
Oxford scholar and linguistic pioneer, first translated 
the entire Bible into English, and he and his followers 
made by hand over 170 copies of this the first English 
Bible. Waldo hired priests to translate, then memorized 
whole Gospels in order to preach the Word. Elliot 
translated for a now extinct race, but his Pequot Bible 
served some 3,600 converts and 24 native preachers in 
its generation. Carey alienated supporters at home by 
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giving time to the writing of grammars and dictionaries 
in order to lay a foundation for scholarly translation. 
The Serampore group translated and published Scrip- 
tures for languages among whom there were at the 
time no believers. By the time the Bengali New Testa- 
ment came from the press there were four believers 
waiting for it. Four more opened their hearts to the 
Saviour the very first night after a copy was left in their 
village for any who could read. Morrison, in the face 
of opposition from employers, the death penalty for 
readers, and criticism from friends at home, plodded on 
to complete the whole Bible in Chinese. These and 
scores of others like them bear eloquent testimony 
to the high priority the Church has given to vernacular 
Scriptures. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE 


This deeply ingrained realization of the need of the 
Scriptures in the everyday language of the people is 
further evidenced by the unprecedented demand today, 
on the part of national churches, for revision of exist- 
ing Scriptures and further translation for those who as 
yet have only a part. Major revisions are now going on 
in more than 90 languages and further translation in 
another 175. 

The fact that 1,127 languages have now received the 
Scriptures either in whole or in part (only 215 have 
the whole Bible) is no grounds for complacency. Some 
2,000 languages spoken in our world today are still 
without a single verse of Scripture. No missionary- 
minded believer questions that these remaining tribes, 
many of whom are quite small, have a right to hear the 
Gospel. But that the Scriptures should be translated 
and published for them too is challenged by some on 
the “practical” grounds of limited finances, limited per- 
sonnel, limited printing facilities, perpetuation of lan- 
guage differences, and political and ecumenical expe- 
diency. That one convert has less need of the Scrip- 
tures than a thousand converts, is neither logically nor 
theologically defensible. As a business venture there 
is a world of difference, but the Christian missionary 
enterprise is not a commercial concern, nor is it to limit 
its activities to those that are commercially profitable. 

That missionary work to reach the remaining smaller 
groups should shift from the divine precedent and the 
historic practice of the Church and proceed without the 
Scriptures in the language of the people, for any reason, 
is a serious matter. To present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus is the goal of all true missionary endeavor. 
The Scriptures are God’s means, in the hands of the 
Holy Spirit, the missionary, and the convert, to bring 
this to pass. 

One has only to see the fruit of giving the Word 
to a small tribe to realize that it is spiritually profitable 
and that even “practical” reasons crumble before God’s 
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manifest blessing upon his own Word. Moran, a Piro 
chief of the upper Amazon basin, came to the trans- 
lator with the request that she work out some sort of 
“Most of them need 
the help of the Word” he aid. “They aren’t growing 
in the Lord as are their husbands.” He then added: 
“My wife is kind of different from the other women. 


Bible study for the Piro women 


When she does something wrong, | say to her, ‘Nina, 
God's Word says so and so.’ And she s says, ‘Moran, 
is that what God’s Word says?” So | give her the 
Word and she reads it for herself and then she doesn’t 
do that any more. When I do something I shouldn’t, 
And I sit down. 
Then she says to me (soft and meek, like she always 

, ‘Moran, doesn’t God’s Word say thus and so?” 
So when I go and read it and by God’s help I don’t do 


that any more.” 


she says to me, ‘Moran, sit down!’ 


Children of the jungle—members of 
the twentieth century Church of the living God— 
people of the Book! Of the 1,000 Piros in Peru, over 
600 have been born again by the Word of God in their 
own tongue. Today they are carrying on services in 12 
different places and have already sent missionaries to 
adjoining areas. Was it “practical” to produce the 
whole New Testament for 1,000 jungle Indians? The 
reader will be glad to know that now at long last por- 
tions of the Scripture are available for the Ixil and in 
process for the Ocaina. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION PROGRESS 


It is worth noting that the Bible translation movement 
has steadily accelerated throughout the centuries. From 
100 A.D. to 1450 A.D. 33 languages received Scrip- 
tures, a rough average of a new language every 40 
years. By 1800, 
(including some but not all of the above 33), an 


71 languages had some printed portion 


average of a new language every 9 (or less) years; 
1801 to 1830 86 more, or 3 new languages per year; 
1831 to 1937 851 more, or 8 per year. Between 1937 
and 1955 the average dropped to 4.6 new translations 
per year, but in the 24-month period 1956-57 35 more 
languages received something for the very first time, 
an average of a new language every 3 weeks! As we 
face the formidable task of giving the Scriptures to 
the 2,000 languages still to go, may we not lose heart 
but rise to new heights of attainment and to the com- 
pletion of the task! 

Twenty-five years ago two organizations came into 
existence, one specifically dedicated to providing the 
Scriptures for those still without them, the other a 
training institute to prepare workers for the linguistic 
research which must undergird such a program. The 
combined efforts of the Wycliffe Bible Translators and 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics have already re- 
sulted in portions of the Word being published for the 


first time in over 90 languages. Field work is in process 
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in another 100 languages. Strategic planning for the 
extension of training facilities and placement of work- 
ers in the remaining 2,000 languages is now under 
way. This year, on the 25th anniversary of these two 
organizations, a “Call To Prayer And Special Effort 
To Reach 2,000 Bibleless Tribes In This Generation” 
has gone out over the signatures of outstanding Chris- 
tian leaders in the earnest hope that God will stir the 
forces of all Christendom to the completion of this 
vital and basic task. 

The essential nature of the task and the problems 
encountered are as they always have been. Unwritten 
languages are being given alphabets. Grammars, dic- 
tionaries and sclennifie linguistic articles are being pub- 
lished. Hand-typed copies, then limited field-duplicated 
translations, are tested and revised in actual use with 
the people before definitive printed editions are pro- 
duced. Primitive tribespeople are being taught to read 
and are studying and teaching the Word of God. 
Because of the scientific and educational aspects of the 
work, governments have granted permission for and 
given substantial backing to the translation task, even 
where missionaries as such are prohibited. The modern 
science of descriptive linguistics plus developments in 
transportation and communication have made possible 
and speeded up the research and translation task even 
in the most primitive areas. The training facilities in 
America, Australia, and Great Britain, and the research 
and translation program now in progress in 11 coun- 
tries in both hemispheres, have been of service to many 
missions and other organizations also dedicated to get- 
ting the Word of God to the peoples of the world and 
laboring in every part of the world. 


ANSWER TO THE PROBLEM 


The answer to the problem of reaching the 2,000 
Bibleless tribes is certainly not to be found in abandon- 
ing the divinely given and historically attested prin- 
ciple of giving the Word of God in the language of 
the people. The answer lies in a mighty working of 
the Holy Spirit in the hearts of his own that will issue 
in a new sacrificial giving of time in prayer, of man- 
power, and of funds. 

This is a strategic time for the Christian Church to 
reafhrm her unshakeable confidence in the Word of 
God, not only for her own need but also in the evan- 
gelization of the world. We are the “people of the 
Book,” but are we committed to giving it to all others 
in the same measure that we ourselves have received 
it, written and in their own language, whatever the 
cost? God is already committed to blessing such a pro- 
gram, for he has said: “So shall my word be that goeth 
forth out of my mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and 
it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent it.” END 
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The final Sydney Showground 
meeting broke all Crusade attendance 
records—150,000 persons. The response 
to the invitation was 5,648 inquirers— 
2,000 of whom came forward in the 
adjoining Cricket Ground, 


To God Be Th 


The Very Rev. Dr. S. Barton Babbage 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne 


In Melbourne we were both humbled and exalted—humbled by 
the response and exalted by the results. Night by night people 
from every walk of life—from the highest to the lowest—gave 
themselves either by committal to Christ or by rededication. 
It has been a high privilege and an unforgettable experience 
to have been able to share in this evangelistic adventure. The 
ministry of Billy Graham we have appreciated more than we 
can say. To his burning sincerity, contagious faith and personal 
charm he adds an utter devotion to Christ. We pray that the 
blessing of God may continue to abide on his ministry. 


The Rt. Rev. R. C. Kerle 
Bishop Coadjutor 

The Church of England 

The Diocese of Sydney 


My whole life has been greatly enriched by my participation in 
the Crusades in Australia. Never again could I doubt that the 
Gospel is the “Power of God,” nor that men’s lives can be 
changed through “the foolishness of preaching.” 

Throughout this Commonwealth the majority of ministers 
of all Churches participated. It has been the greatest act of 
united witness in the history of this nation; and, either directly 
or indirectly through land-line relays, thousands of congrega- 
tions have received deep spiritual blessing. 

We have discovered the existence of a real spiritual hunger 
and we are encouraged to preach Christ crucified with a new 
confidence. 

The spirit and message of the Crusades will continue in the 
thousands of Churches who have been benefited beyond measure 
during the Crusade days, and in the lives of the multiplied 
thousands of individuals who have found a new meaning to 
life through faith in Jesus Christ. 

As the Churches and Christians of Australia take up the task 
we firmly believe this is not the end, but the beginning of a 
great new day for the cause of Christ here in this land. 


The Rev. Dr. A. H. Wood 
President-General of the Methodist Church in Australasia 


The Graham Crusade has been the most remarkable religious 
event in this generation in Australia. The numbers attending 
the meetings night after night have been one amazing evidence 
of success. 

_The many thousands who have responded in each ~~ have 
= the churches an opportunity which they have not known 

efore. 

The Methodist Church has whole-heartedly co-operated and 

as its official head I pay the heartiest tribute for what we have 
seen and experienced. To God be the glory! 


The Rt. Rev. Marcus Loane 
Bishop Coadjutor 

The Anglican Church 

The Diocese of Sydney 


Sydney has never been so widely or deeply stirred as it has been 
during this Crusade. The many thousands who have crowded 
the meetings at the Showground and who have responded to the 
invitation at every meeting have revealed a spiritual hunger 
which was scarcely suspected. There is perhaps hardly a Church 
in the metropolitan area which is not now rejoicing in those who 
have declared themselves willing to put their trust in Christ and 
receive Him as their Lord and Savior. 

The Crusade has unified all the Churches in a fellowship 
hen has. proved more real and effective than we have ever 

nown. 
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Minister of St. Stephen’s Presbyterian Church 
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Sydney is a pleasure-loving city. Its people have been described 
as amiable pagans. Its church people have always had a struggle 
and too often been weak and defeated. What a difference there 
is now! There is a spirit of gaiety and confidence amongst the 
church people. Morale is at an all time high and all the city is 
talking religion and the churches, working joyfully together, feel 
a new strength. We believe it is the beginning of the first big 
revival in our history. God has done great things whereof we 
are glad. 


The Rev. Alan Walker 
Minister of the Central Methodist Mission 


Only the Spirit of God, the Christian Gospel and a Christian 
preacher could have produced this miracle. Here we have seen 
welling up the need of this great city. A deep yearning for God 
often lies buried beneath the materialism, the sophistication, 
the sin of our lives. Here it has broken through in these days. 
Here we have seen God from His side breaking through to us. 
Life for many of us will never be the same again. Lives have 
been changed, homes reunited, churches quickened. Humbly, 
gratefully, we acknowledge the goodness of God. 


The Rev. Dr. E. H. Watson 


Director of the Department of Evangelism 
The Baptist Union of the State of N.S.W. 


None of us imagined that we would ever see the day when 
thousands upon thousands of our fellow citizens would openly 
declare their faith in Jesus Christ. People from all walks of life 
have been ready to declare without embarrassment their readi- 
ness to allow God to come into their lives. The Crusade that 
has been held in Sydney is now to be written into the history 
of our nation, and will be written, many of us believe, as the 
greatest event in the religious life of the country. 


The Rev. R. F. Clement 
Minister of the Central Methodist Church, Auckland 


Almost every Church reports new members in its fellowship, 
and more important, a deepening of the spiritual life of many 
who belonged before. To assess the magnitude of the impact of 
the Crusade we should be required to attempt to measure 
spiritual values which would be impossible. Certain it is that 
something of immense spiritual significance has happened in 
many Churches and Christian people in Auckland for which 
we thank God. 


The Rev. Roland Hart 


President, Canterbury Baptist Association 


The continuing impact of the Crusade is being seen first in the 
increased congregations of Churches of all denominations; sec- 
ondly, in the fact that there is now in every Church a spearhead 
of trained and confident Christian workers. We are now con- 
fronted with an opportunity such as we have never known in 
this country. 


THE B Wy Grnahkaw EVANGELISTIC ASSOCIATION 
P.O. Box 779, Minneapolis 40, Minnesota 
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Bible ‘Text of the Month 


God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spake in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these 
last days spoken unto us by his Son (Hebrews 1:1-2). 


« The first paragraph of the Epistle gives 
a summary view of its main subject, the 
finality of the absolute Revelation in 
Christ as contrasted with the preparatory 
revelation under the Old Covenant. 


B. F. Westrcor1 


THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL 


€ But in this diversity he still sets betore 
us but one God, that no one might think 
that the Law militates against the Gospel, 
or that the author of the one is not the 
author of the other. Joun Cavin 
¢ The pronoun us refers directly to the 
Jews of that age, to W hich class belonged 
both the writer and his readers; but the 
statement is equally true in reference to 
all, in every succeeding age, to whom the 
word of this salvation comes. God, in the 
completed revelation of his will, respect- 
ing the salvation of men through Christ 
Jesus, is still speaking to all who have an 
opportunity of reading the New Testa- 
The 
Christian revelation is to be traced to the 


ment or of hearing the Gospel. 


same origin as the Jewish revelation. It 
is the same God that speaks to us, who 
speaks to the fathers; and as that God is 
one, the two revelations must be _har- 
monious. The Law cannot be against the 
Promise. Joun Brown 


€ In that revelation of the divine will 


Bible 


series of communications, stretching 


which the contains, we have a 
through a course of many centuries, con- 
veved through individuals of different 
habits, tastes, education and talents, and 
characterized by the greatest variety of 
form and style. Amid all this diversity, 
however, of outward circumstances, the 
ereat Author of the whole remained from 
the first to the last the same. By whom- 
soever the message was borne to men, 
whether by patriarchs or prophets, or by 
the Son of God Himself; at whatever 
period it was announced, whether in the 
early dawn of the world’s history, or 
after “the fulness of the time” had al- 
ready come; and in whatever form it 
appeared, whether clothed in symbols, or 
conveyed in the language of direct com- 
munication; whether set forth by some 
silent, yet significant type, or proclaimed 
by the living voice of some gifted seer; 
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whether uttered in brief and naked terms, 
or wrapt in the gorgeous mantle of im- 
passioned poetry, it was throughout the 
same Divine Spirit who inspired the mes- 
senger and authorized the message. 


A. ALEXANDER 


BY HIS SON 


« In opposition to the gradual revelation 
of the mind of God under the Old Testa- 
ment, the apostle intimates that now by 
Jesus, the Messiah, the Lord hath at 
once begun and finished the whole revel- 
ation of his will. So Jude 3, the faith 
was “once delivered unto the saints”; not 
in one day, not in one person, or by one 
sermon, but at one season, Or under one 
dispensation, comprising all the time 
the Lord Christ 
upon his ministry to the closing of the 


trom the entrance of 


canon of Scripture which period was not 
at hand. This season being once past 
and finished, no new revelation is to be 
expected, to the end of the world. 

Joun Owen 


‘ The striking aspect of this statement 
is, that it appears Cat the beginning!) in 
the epistle which leaves no stone un- 
turned to show that the absolute and ex- 
clusive salvation is in Christ. This exclu- 
siveness of salvation apparently does not 
at all conflict with the fact that God's 
speaking in and by his Son is mentioned 
together with God's earlier speaking “in 
divers manners.” The vision of the 
unique salvation in Christ, the High 
Priest, is no occasion whatsoever to de- 
valuate God’s speaking and revelation in 
time past. To the contrary, God’s speak- 
ing is seen in its broad and varied scope: 
at sundry times and in divers manners. 
It is pluriform over a long historic period, 
a historic multifarious activity of God, 
which is placed next to “God's speaking” 
by the Son, and this apparently does not 
in the least minimize and weaken Christ 
Jesus’ import, to the author’s estimation. 

G. C. BerKouwErR 


€ As in his person, in which dwells all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily, he 
rises above all classification and is sui 
generis; so the revelation accumulated in 
him stands outside all the divers portions 
and divers manners in which otherwise 


revelation has been given and sums up 
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in itself all that has been or can be made 
known of God and of his redemption. 
He does not so much make a revelation 
of God as himself is the revelation of 
God; he does not merely disclose God's 
purpose of redemption, he is unto us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness and 
sanctification and redemption. The the- 
ophanies are but faint shadows in com- 
parison with his manifestation of God in 
the flesh. The prophets could prophesy 
only as the Spirit of Christ which was in 
them testified. 

B. B. 


WARFIELD 


¢ The one expression “in a Son” in- 
volves in itself a full antithesis to the 
fragmentary model revelation given to 
the fathers in the prophets. In the first 
place, there is only one agent of revela- 
tion instead of many, therefore the revel- 
ation is given in one gush instead of in 
many separate parts. Then the absence 
of the article in the phrase en huio gives 
it this meaning, that one standing to God 
in the relation of Son can make a revela- 
tion which shall be perfect in its char- 
acter, therefore complete and final in 
contents. The thought is substantially 
identical with that expressed in the 
Fourth Gospel. “No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only begotten Son, who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” A Son dwelling in the 
bosom of God, his Father, and having 
access to his inmost thoughts, is fit to be 
the perfect exegete of his mind: such is 
the implicit argument of both Gospel and 
Epistle. This view implies that the Son 
must be the last speaker: no more re- 


mains to be said. \. B. Bruce 


THE LAST DAYS 


€ In these last days. This is a mode of 
speaking which was peculiar to the He- 
brews. It originated from the fact that, 
agreeably to divine predictions, they were 
expecting the advent of the Messiah. 
His advent was the grand epoch in the 
world’s history, and constituted a divid- 
ing line between its two great portions, 
namely, the time before his advent, and 
the time, or the ages, after it, which time 
would endure forever, since the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom would be fully developed 
only in the eternal state. Among the 
Hebrews who lived before this event, the 
time then passing was denominated this 
age, these times, this world; and the 
period after this event was designated by 
corresponding terms, chiefly by the ex- 
pression the world, or the age, which is 
coming, or briefly, the world to come. 


H. J. Rierey 
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A LAYMAN and hus Faith 


RIGHTEOUS INDIGNATION 


WHEN THE HUMAN Bopy no longer re- 
acts to external stimuli one of three things 
has taken place: it is either anesthetized, 
desperately ill, or a corpse. 

When a social order no longer reacts 
against flagrant sin it has become insensi- 
tive to evil or spiritually dead. 

Where is the grace of righteous indig- 
nation of which we once were capable? 

Where is the sense of moral anger 
which rebels and cries out against sins 
which are a stench in the nostrils of a 
holy God? 

We have become so tolerant of evil 
that we mutely turn away while it ex- 
pands and flourishes all about us. 

Even as I write this I can hear the 
cry of “Negativism” which this article 
will elicit from churchmen who should 
know better. 

Let me say with all the earnestness 
I can command: The human body which 
does react vigorously to infection is in 
grave danger; so too is the Church which 
fails to react against evil. 


€ Our sense of values has become so dis- 
torted that we are inclined to accept the 
standards of the world rather than those 
given to us by a holy God. 

Every one of the Ten Commandments 
is flouted today while, even within the 
Church, many try to rationalize these 
aberrations and excuse them in terms of 
the degenerate philosophies of the pagan- 
ism by which we are surrounded. 

The loss of the ability to be aroused 
over immorality—and those things which 
lead to immoral practices—is now so 
marked that those things once done in 
secret are now matters of common dis- 
cussion. 

What has happened to a generation 
in which there is so little outcry against 
evil? What has happened to churchmen 
who condone in their own families im- 
modesty and looseness of behavior which 
only too often leads to disaster? 

What has happened to our national 
leaders when their votes against evil 
practices are usually predicated on “what 
my constituency wants,” and not on the 
moral issue itself? 

The evidences of moral and spiritual 
deadness are in evidence on every hand. 
Even now we are entertaining as a guest 
a man who represents the very incarna- 
tion of evil. 

We have become so enamoured with 


the word “freedom” that we have con- 
fused it with license. We are so anxious 
“liberal” that we forget God’s holi- 
ness cannot be liberalized. We are so con- 
cerned with “progressive” programs that 
we often fail to see they are reversions 
to discredited philosophies of the past. 


to be 


There is much talk today about “pro- 
phetic preaching” and this is good. But 
when such preaching concerns itself pri- 
marily with the collective sins of society 
and ignores the soul-damning sins of the 
individuals of which that society is com- 
posed, it is overlooking the one hope of 
a redeemed society—redeemed people. 

If one will study the minutes of the 
great denominational meetings one will 
find that much of the time is spent dis- 
cussing matters which have no bearing 
on the eternal welfare of man. Why is 
there so much concern over the immedi- 
ate and so little about the ultimate. 

When we know that alcoholism is one 
of America’s great social problems why 
is the Church largely silent about social 
drinking—from which pro- 
ceeds? 

When we are confronted with the fact 
that America, as a nation, has become 
obsessed with sex, why does the Church 
say so little about purity of life? 

Hours are now spent in church courts 
lowering the standards regarding divorce 
and remarriage while not even a minute 
is devoted to the Seventh Commandment. 

We believe the Church must share in 
the responsibility for America’s lowered 
moral standards. Too few have had the 
courage to speak out against that unend- 
ing pressure to throw off those moral 
restraints which are a part of genuine 
Christian character. 

Too many Christians have become en- 
meshed in the trends of our day and in 
so doing lost their inclination and right 
to speak out against evil. 

The writer is on neither a witch hunt, 
nor is he speaking from ignorance. We 
know conditions have changed and that 
moral values have slipped to an unbe- 
lievable low. For a good many years we 
associated with a number of people who 
were classified as rather “rough” in those 
days: college and medical students, local 
politicians and police, professional base- 
ball players and hangers-on. In all those 
years we never came in contact with a 
known homosexual. 


alcoholism 











CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Now these people are everywhere. 
The president of a theological seminary 
told us only last week that the president 
of another great Christian institution re- 
marked that his great problem came from 
homosexuals, not from alcohol. 

In the Old Testament Sodom and the 
revolting practices of that city are held 
up to us as examples of utter depravity. 
the letter to the Romans Paul 
spe: aks of this matter in the frankest way: 

“Men with men performed these shame- 
ful horrors, receiving, of course, in their 
own personalities the consequences of 
sexual perversity.” 

What has happened which has per 
mitted perversion to be regarded as 
merely a psychiatric problem? Why is 
alcoholism merely a disease and no longer 
a sin? Why is lewd literature merely 
the expression of our times and not an 
affront to society? 


In 


Why does evil become “art” when por- 
trayed in attractive form from the stage 
Why is dishonesty so com- 
monly condoned, provided the thief gets 
by with his crookedness? 

These and many other perversions of 
right are so entrenched in our society that 
nothing less than a cleansing work of the 
Holy Spirit can bring about a change. 

But the Holy Spirit operates in the 
minds and hearts of individuals. It is 
His purpose to fill men and through 
them to speak out against unrighteous- 
ness wherever it is found. 


or screen? 


{ This is a matter of the gravest im- 
portance. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the judgment of God will fall 
on our nation because we have lost our 
own sense of righteous indignation over 
the evil which is flouted on every side. 

In the epistle to the Romans we read: 
“Now the holy anger of God is disclosed 
from Heaven against the godlessness and 
evil of those men who render Truth 
dumb and inoperative by their wicked- 
ness..... are you by your obstinate re- 
fusal to repent simply storing up for 
yourself an experience of the wrath of 
God in the Day when, in His holy anger 
against evil, He shows His Hand in 
righteous Judgment?” (Phillips). 

A moral anger exercised without di- 
vine wisdom plays into the hands of the 
Devil. That which we need is a renewed 
cleansing of our own hearts and an in- 


filling of the Holy Spirit. Then, and 


only then, can we stand in the breech 
and become the instruments of a right- 
eous witness against which even the un- 
regenerate will quail. 

It may cost us dearly, but Christ’s own 
cannot count the cost. 


L. Netson BELL 
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EDITORIALS 


[he Christian college today is called upon as never 
before to justify its survival as a serious educational 
effort. 

Education seeks above all to lead the mind to truth, 
to defend truth against the onslaughts of error, and 
to unmask the frailties and fallacies of false views of 
reality and life. “The academic approach” means truth 
consistently held and persistently applied. 

From such regard for truth Christianity has little to 
fear. In fact, the neglect of truth—its fragmentation or 
compromise—alone can obscure the superiority and 
finality of the Christian religion. 

If there is any religion that places a premium on 
No other religion like Chris- 


tianity regards the Logos as intrinsic to the Godhead, 


truth, ours is that religion. 


man by creation as a bearer of the divine rational-moral 


image, revelation itself as intelligible divine communi- 
cation to fallen man, spiritual conviction as a work of 
the Spirit by the use of truth as a means, and man’s 
rede ‘mption as his rescue from sin and his restoration to 


the knowledge of the one true God. 
e 


The academic approach obviously can mean some- 
thing quite different. We need but look at the world 
around us—its climate of ideas and the mind-set of the 
colleges and universities—to realize this. The pride of 
reason, the mind of man fixed on the secular concerns 
of this life, or in pursuit of supernatural realities only 
along the roadway of speculation, is its characteristic 
hallmark. One can well understand, even if he cannot 
the misgivings about higher education that 
crowd many of our devout evangelical homes. It is 
incredible that great institutions like Harvard and Co- 


justify, 


lumbia found their origin in the desire to train a com- 
petent evangelical ministry—incredible, that is, if one 
thinks of the contemporary curriculum of such schools 
as supplying what the original founders envisioned. But 
that is hardly the case. Today, on the great campuses 
of America, biblical religion is engaged in a constant 
battle for survival; in colonial times, "Waher education 
found its incentive and inspiration in the Christian 
revelation of God and the world. That vision has, of 
course, long been darkened in the collegiate world. 
The loss of this spiritual and moral axis has made 
American education more and more vagabond and 
vagrant. Not only has the classroom, and the curricu- 
lum as a whole, and the spirit of the campus, drifted at 
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uncertain distances from any recognizable harbor of the 
soul, but the American university has steadily lost the 
prospect of the rational integration of life’s experiences. 

The academic approach therefore is something that 
evangelical Christianity dare neither evade nor neglect. 
Our confused generation can recover the unity of truth 
only by a return to the revelation of the living God as 
the key to creation, the key to conscience, to history, to 
redemption, and to judgment. This supernatural axis 
offers education today its only prospect for lifting our 
vast learning to the spiritual service of God and man. 
If modern learning has lost this sacred vision—even its 
sense of ultimate moral and spiritual obligation—the 
evangelical movement nevertheless retains the duty of 
re affirming that responsibility, and of providing the 
academic world with an example of what it means to 


crown human wisdom with the lordship of Christ. 
oe 


Perhaps the most serious weakness of contemporary 
evangelical education is the fact that during the past 
generation its witness to the secular schools has scored 
so low. Beyond doubt Christian scholars continue to 
make their mark in many areas of study, winning rec- 
ognition for proficiency in this discipline or that. But 
in one department of learning after another in the 
whole gamut of modern study scarcely an evangelical 
scholar is any longer mentioned for his contribution 
as a believer. What is at low ebb is the evangelical con- 
tribution to healing the rupture in modern thought, to 
bridging the gap between the Christian revelation and 
modern interpretations of reality and life. It is only 
of partial importance for the evangelical cause in the 
world that devout scholars attain a desirable profes- 
sional stature and respect in their spheres of specializa- 
tion. Of equal importance is their creative contribution 
from the vantage point of such professional distinction 
to the Christian world-life view. However renowned 
a scholar may be in a given field, if beyond his personal 
piety he does little more than pose academic problems 
to Christian belief, and contributes little if anything to 
their solution, he has failed to strengthen the ties of 
revealed religion at a time when secular unbelief has 
virtually snipped the thread of Christian relevance. 

Behind this failure of some eminent evangelicals to 
advance the Christian view on the level of learning 
stands the virtual indifference of many of our evangeli- 


cal institutions to the higher academic task incumbent 
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upon the educational enterprise. It may be that a 
course in theism, or some other study designed to grasp 
the whole range of life and reality from the standpoint 
of God as its central explanatory principle, still sur- 
vives—although interest in a comprehensive world-and- 
life view is oe fashionable today than a few decades 
ago. But such a course, imposed toward the close of the 
college years, hardly fulfills the academic duty of evan- 
gelical education in this matter. 

Are the faculty members themselves, 
tional thrust of the campus, concerned for correlation 
of their classroom convictions? 


in the educa- 


Are they themselves 
inspired by the grand ideal of a unified campus outlook, 
finding in Jesus Christ the true center of life and 
reality? As an academic mirror of the evangelical heri- 
tage, does the teaching staff in their respective disci- 
plines sense their duty to advance the interests of a 
Christian view of God and the world? Does the ad- 
ministrative leadership sense the obligation of the 
Christian college to seek under God a rational integra- 
tion of the whole enterprise of modern knowledge and 
learning? 

Unless modern learning is oriented to the scriptural 
revelation, unless the full light of that revelation is 
allowed to illuminate the insights of our century, unless 
the whole range of knowledge becomes a panorama 
enhancing the centrality of Jesus Christ as creator, pre- 
server, redeemer and judge, the academic enterprise 
somehow fails to justify its mission as a distinctively 
Christian effort. It may shelter evangelical youth from 
the corrupting influences of our age; it may inspire 
them with a devotional warmth and attract them to a 
life of personal piety; it may channel them into the 
vocational service of the church of Christ; or perhaps 
to dedicate their work in other areas to the service of 
God and man as a divine calling; it may provide a 
larger fellowship of kindred hearts whose associations 
in later life will prove a stimulus to each other and a 
blessing to the world. All these accomplishments are 
worthy but are inherent also in the activity of local 
churches true to their mission, and therefore do not 
constitute the unique task of our Christian schools. 
That task is to delineate the abiding truths with pre- 
cision and power, and at their center to unveil Jesus 
Christ the Truth. If Christian education fails in this 
basic mission, it forfeits its great opportunity and de- 
fects from its great responsibility. 


Why is it, we may ask, that in a century which be- 
gan with comprehensive works like James Orr's The 
Christian View of God and the World, which crowned 
our senior studies in college days, the whole educational 
enterprise of American evangelicalism in our century 
has produced no up-to-date work of comparable merit? 








Has this responsibility for a unified Christian outlook 
binding together all the spheres of knowledge from the 
standpoint of revealed religion ceased to be an impera- 
tive? Western theology has shifted from an aggressive 


liberalism to a pervasive neo-orthodoxy. Philosophy has 
deteriorated from the regnant idealisms to the 
lating naturalisms of a cynical end-time. 


vascil- 
The world of 
invention has staggered man’s imagination with its 
mastery of speed and space; with incredible momentum 
the realm of science has moved from theory to theory. 
For the evangelical academic community to stand on 
the sidelines of such changes, without interpreting 
them with bold venturesomeness from the Christian 
point of view, seems an inexcusable neglect. Our best 
young minds look for an evangelical philosophy of 
science, and there is none; they look for an et vangelical 
theology of the Church in the world; they look for 
literature that points the way through the social pres- 
sures of our era. To give them guidance in these areas 
in classroom and textbook is the task of the academic 
enterprise. The production of a core of evangelical 
literature in the crucial areas of modern thought is a 
duty our evangelical administrators and faculties now 
neglect only at great cost both to the stability of evan- 
gelical forces in the world, and to the effectiveness of 
the evangelical witness in the world. 


To their credit, conservative Protestant institutions 
have faithfully resisted the levelling tendency of Prot- 
estant liberalism and have maintained the vital distinc- 
tion between revealed religion and religion-in-general. 
Our times demand a new strategy in academic affairs, 
however. In our generation of despair and doubt we 
must challenge the citadels of modern unbelief from 
the high tower of Christian theism in its pledge of 
spiritual unction and intellectual unity. To do this 
effectively, the evangelical cause requires certain guid- 
ing principles to which it may well devote its energies 
these next years. 

1. A chain of accredited evangelical institutions from 
coast to coast should be strengthened and enlarged 
through evangelical planning. Institutional accredita- 
tion easily becomes a fetish and sometimes even an in- 
strument of prejudice, but meeting the highest secular 
standards of education is an imperative precondition of 
evangelical academic strength. The evangelical cause 
would gain from cooperative efforts to strengthen col- 
leges successively in their final thrust for recognition. 

2. Evangelical schools will best preserve their aca- 
demic priorities by seeking the administrative leader- 
ship of devout scholars who themselves have earned 
the highest degrees and thus as a symbol of educational 
achievement can inspire evangelical youth. Doubtless 
the veneration of earned doctorates has its perils, for 
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even an earned sheepskin can cloak a worthless wolf. 
But schools that lean for leadership primarily upon 
evangelists and public relations experts for their finan- 
cial and promotional advantage tend almost inevitably 
to lower their academic sights. 

3. The prime academic task of the evangelical col- 
lege president, beyond securing a competent and trusted 
faculty, is to communicate and inspire a comprehensive, 
cohesive delineation of all the areas of knowledge in 
relation to the Christian revelation. The college presi 
dent is the main key to an earnest searching of the 
Christian philosophy of education, to a thorough pres 
entation of modern alternatives to the Christian view, 
and to the relevant exhibition of the biblical view of 
God and the world. 

4. Modern learning is so extensive and intricate that 
its coordination with the Christian view requires the 
mutual effort and contribution of the entire teaching 
staff. An evangelical faculty that finds its intellectual 
stimulus in meeting and confronting the world’s chal- 
lenge to the Christian faith will not soon fall into in 
ternal tension and discontent. 

5. Few evangelical faculties today can undertake in 
isolation the burden of a comprehensive literary state 
ment of the evangelical view. In this time of culture 
crisis the effective pooling of evangelical resources 
across faculty lines could enhance the Christian wit 
ness through symposiums and other joint efforts. 

6. Important to the evangelical thrust today are op 
portunities for scholars’ conferences to provide an 
orderly exchange of mind and heart in related disci 
plines. The provision of travel expenses in whole or 
in part for participation in professional societies, espe 
cially as evangelicals develop their own lines of com- 
munication in conjunction with such gatherings, is 
therefore a desirable faculty benefit. 

7. Endowment of lecture series for studied contribu- 
tions on crucial facets of Christian faith and life would 
enhance evangelical literary contribution at the aca- 
demic level. Conservative Protestantism needs today to 
parallel such great works as the Bampton Lectures of 
an earlier generation loyal to the evangelical heritage. 
Students on our campuses need the stimulus of such 
volumes, evangelical libraries require their supportive 
presence, and reserve reading lists in our nonevangeli- 
cal schools will benefit from their availability. Any 
lecture series, of course, is valuable only in proportion 
to the thought and energy that even the ablest scholars 
devote to their task. Today the avenues of publication 
are open wide, and our great need is for published 
works addressed to the collegiate as well as to the 
ministerial mind. 

We live in an age shadowed by communism, scien- 
tism, and secularism. The one great hope for such an 
age is still the effective and thoroughgoing thrust of the 
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biblical evangel. In this task, responsibility for deliver- 
ing an aggressive academic impact for the evangelical 
view devolves upon us who eagerly identify ourselves 
as evangelical. END 


AGAIN AMERICAN YOUTH ARE 
OFF ON A GREAT ADVENTURE 


Trek to the halls of learning is the most important 
experience of the month for millions of American 
youth. Hundreds of thousands will be entering uni- 
versity, college, or seminary tor the first time. 

Pastors and other Christian leaders who have helped 
to nurture these fledgling “trustees of posterity” are 
undoubtedly sending them off with prayer and good 
counsel. This business of getting an education is one 
of the most important adventures of life. The Church 
must share in this concern of youth and furnish essen- 
tial guidance. 

These neophytes in the art of learning are choosing 
vocations. Some will go into professions, some into 
business and, in our sort of world, many will choose 
science and engineering. The Church needs to im- 
pregnate their minds with the conviction that while 
erudition and scholarship are enormously essential, an 
education without Christ and a Christian philosophy 
of life prepares one for only half a career. Unless 
the vessel is clean, whatever is poured into it may 
turn sour. There is a distinctive wholeness and whole- 
someness to the man who puts Christ first in his life, 
prepares himself to be a good steward, and sees his 
basic life mission as an ever-enlarging service to man- 
kind. A vital relationship to his Lord will enable him 
to view life in the proper perspective. 

When the student becomes aware of the clash be- 
tween historic Christianity and scientific naturalism he 
may quickly react against “old-fashioned” truths and 
virtues. It is the pastor who should be able to help the 
young scholastic see that the universe is not self-suf 
ficient and self-explanatory and that his religion cannot 
be defined in naturalistic psychological terms. Christ 
must be made for him the answer to his deepest per 
sonal moral and spiritual involvements, his highest 
and richest aspirations, the vital and enabling contact 
with a power greater than his own. 

Wise pastors will not cross these absentee sheep 
off their prayer lists but will keep shepherding them 
through their crucial years in school. They will have 
problems galore, the basic solutions being moral and 
religious. Such young men and women need to feel 
that at all times they have free access to the House of 
the Interpreter, especially when doubt and confusion 
overtake them. 

There is no more strategic opportunity for a pastor 
than that of spiritual guidance to those whom Disraeli 
once dubbed “the trustees of posterity.” END 
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il Eutycnus 


Of course you don’t dig it, Ainslee. 
Sermons are for grownups. 


LZ 


Pastor Peterson saw my cartoon, and 
after mustering a chuckle remarked on 
the seriousness of immaturity in the 


church. The apostle, he said, complained 
about having to feed the Corinthians 
milk instead of meat, but now even milk 
won't do. It has to be candy, 
coated tranquilizers. 

Fearing that he had missed my point, 
I suggested that all this concern about 
immaturity could be a clear sign of it. 

“Exactly,” he agreed. “But it is diffi- 
cult to preach with child-like simplicity 
to people who are looking for childish 
gratification. Once children were treated 
as miniature adults. 


or candy- 


Now adults expect 
to be treated as children. Everyone relies 
on the paternalism of the government, 
school, employer, and the church too. 
It’s a child’s world, where all your think- 
ing is done for you, and every 
must have a happy ending. All religions 
lead to the end of the rainbow, and the 
best church is the one where you find 
most reassurance. The hymn of the cen- 
‘Dear Lord, Hold My Hand!’” 

I tried to interrupt this sermon by 
asking if he disapproved of the figure of 
the Shepherd, too. I only deflected the 
discourse. The pastor is outraged by the 
sentimentality with which that biblical 
figure is draped. If Christians today un- 


derstood it, they would live more like 


story 


tu Ty 


EUTYCHUS and his kin 


David or Peter and walk in the steps of 
the Shepherd who gave his life for the 
sheep 

When he left, he was fervently calling 
for the church militant to replace the 


church juvenescent. EUTYCHUS 
THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH 


Your July 6 issue is an excellent 
study on the problems of youth today. 
Thank you for the reservoir of material 
that so many capable leaders have com- 
piled for us. SamuEeL W. TaTEM 
First Baptist Church 


Damascus, Va. 


The July 6 issue of your magazine has 

reached me. I have read four ar- 
ticles, among them the first, by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin, and the one by your Asso- 
ciate Editor, J. Marcellus Kik, and I 
must say that for sheer pessimism I do 
not know their equal. Perhaps every- 
thing they say is true; but there isn’t a 
ray of hope in either of these articles. 
If I preached in that fashion every Sun- 
day morning, either my Church would 
soon be empty, or folks would die from 
sheer despondency. 

If some of your writers could get the 
idea that a little good is more powerful 
than a they might at least 
express a hopeful thought in regard to 
the future. 


ereat evil, 


My people leave the 
sanctuary happy on Sunday morning, as 
much as to say: “I believe I can meet 
the temptations and trials of the world 
for another week.” 

BENJAMIN EITELGEORGE 


The Methodist Church 
Trinidad, Colo. 


Each of the writers shot straight from 
the shoulder in describing our present 
day problems that are affecting our 
youth, WaynEé THomas 
Town and Country Church of Christ 
Carmichael, Calif. 

I hereby confer an “Oscar.” These ar- 
ticles show us plainly what we’re getting 
into. 


Princeton, N. J. Eart L. Douctass 


I was impressed, quite favorably, with 
the total impact of this particular issue. 
If I might mention the four items that 
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“made” the issue: The stimulating 
article by Dr. Sorokin set forth with 
quietly authoritative force a major prob- 
lem of our time. The high quality of 
this article, even if we happen to believe 
that Dr. Sorokin’s suggested solutions 
are not ultimately realistic, 
to carry over the motley array of inferior 
“traditio-homiletico” materials which fol- 
lowed his article directly. 

The head-on grappling of L. Nel- 
son Bell in his fortnightly column, with 
the question of “bibliolatry.” If this ar- 
ticle proves nothing else, it proves that 
Dr. Bell is a courageous layman. But it 
does prove something else, and that is 
that in spite of the fact that Dr. Bell 
does not travel too far from opening 
question to concluding answer, neverthe- 
less he reveals in this particular column 

. that his spirit is akin to the spirit 
which evangelical Christianity has long 
needed in both its irenics and its polem- 
ics. 3. The editorial headed “The De- 
linquent Church,” in its frank admission 
that the blame for some contemporary 
ills must be shared by 


was enough 


all branches of 
the Church, reveals an intellectual depth 
and a spiritual humility and frankness 
that, if continuing in this magazine, may 
well persuade many of us that Cnris- 
TIANITY Topay is, indeed, 
magazine of our time. 


the church 
4. But I was over- 
joyed to find Edward John Carnell’s pos- 
itive review of Paul Tillich’s most recent 
book, Theology of Culture. 
of your more honest and fair appraisals 
of Till lich. one 
major question for Dr. Carnell, and that 
is in regard to his statement that Tillich’s 
theology cannot be considered to be con- 
biblical. Perhaps Dr. Carnell 


would also be willing to say this of every 


This is one 


I would have only 


sistently 


exegete, theologian, evangelist, and par- 
ish minister. For surely complete con- 
sistency is not one of the realized goals 
of men in this life. 

James W. BercLanp 
Simpson Church, Methodist 


Paterson, N. J. 


May I thank you indeed for publishing 
Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin’s article “The De- 
moralization of Youth—Open Germs and 
Hidden Viruses” . I thought he was 
absolutely correct in pointing to the cul- 
tural component surrounding the porno- 
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graphic and obscene sexual literature 
which has been lately produced and in- 
creasingly distributed among our young 
He correctly indicates that the 
solution to this problem 


people. 
calls not for 
some overwhelming effort to arrive at a 
definition of words but rather for the 
disinfection of our entire life and cul- 
ture from the cheap and sordid. 

Acts of commitment in reconstructing 
our life through a personal witness in 
terms of our own reading, T. V. listen- 
ing, movie attendance and behavior in 
general represents the most constructive 
form of censorship. The aroused con- 
science of the American people will more 
effectively than any machination serve as 
a weapon in cleansing the culture of 
America from the viruses that today in 
fect youth and adults. This was a most 
constructive article and you are to be 
complimented for publishing it. 

Artuur GILBERT 

National Director 
Dept. of Interreligious Cooperation 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 


New York, N. Y. 


At the risk of appearing unappreciative 
of the excellent article by Professor Soro- 
kin, may I point out one important omis- 
sion among the factors contributing to 
juvenile delinquency, namely: the glam- 


orized sex “education” offered by many 
teachers in his own field of sociology 
both at the school and college levels. 
Sex, as Dr. Sorokin pointed out, is glam- 


orized by TV, 


and novels. 


movies, advertisements 
It need not, however, be so 
glamorized in the classroom. The writer 
has taught college biology for over four 
decades and believes he knows whereof 
he speaks. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for 
your most excellent periodical. As an 
Anglican priest, I appreciate what you 
are doing for true Christian ev: angelism 
—the only defense against the forces of 


evil that would destroy the world. 


Waukesha, Wisc ARaLcPH S. Nanz 


“Will Alcohol Destroy our Youth?” 

is one of the most challenging articles 
that I have seen in 40 years in the min- 
istry. It confirms many of the things 
that the church has been stressing, in 
principle, for some years. 

Forked River, N. J. Howarp Jonnson 


Mr. Kik’s article on juvenile delinquency 
in the July 6 issue carries knock-out im- 
pact. So comprehensive, well docu- 
mented, and scriptural in tone, it makes 
one fear for the future of our land. In 
fact, the main articles in this issue ex- 
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pose the moral conditions in our nation 
so unmercifully that it is hard to see how 
God can any longer withhold judgment. 
That we are sinking fast is evident, and 
that against the most moral and spiritual 
light any nation has ever had. God have 
mercy on us! Faris D. WHITESELL 
Professor of Practical Theology 
Northern Baptist Theol. Sem. 
Chicago, III. 


Mr. Kik states that Christian churches 
have neglected this juvenile de- 
linquency [problem}. . I want to re- 
produce this article and place it in the 
hands of headquarters of each denomi- 
nation. ... 


St. Louis, Mo. W.C. AvErR 


For a long time now I have been enjoy- 
ing CurisTIANITY Topay as a magazine 
which is dedicated to the truth and glori- 
fies our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world. . The July 6 issue was espe- 
cially interesting and revealing. One 
major thought stands out after reading 
the various articles on juvenile delin- 
. The only thing that can 
help to ube the problems of youth as 
well as the problems facing all of us, is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This must 


be taught and preached constantly 


quency. 


It must also be 
taught in the light of the fact that all 
men are sinners and subject to the wrath 
of God unless they have a faith in Jesus 
Christ their Saviour. The problem is 
how to get this message to the children 
and keep it before them. The Christian 
education of the children is the task and 
duty of the church for our Saviour said: 
“Teach them to observe all things what- 
soever [ have commanded you.” And 


churches and schools. 


what God said to Moses in Deuteronomy 
v: “These words, 
which I command thee this day, shall be 
in thine heart and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children 

Many Protestant churches have taken 
these words to mean that thev should 
establish parish schools in which Christ 


6 is still in force today: 


and in which all subjects 
are taught, not just in an atmosphere of 


is the center, 


God's presence, but in an atmosphere of 
the love of Christ the Saviour. 
Establishing such a school is one of 
the most expensive things a congregation 
can do, and at the same time it is one of 
the most worthwhile activities that a 
church can utilize to “train up a child in 
the way that he should go.” Naturally 
such a school must be one where Chris- 
tianity and all it implies permeates and 
affects every class and every subject, so 
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that the children grow up to know and 
believe that Christ is all-important in 
their lives and the life of the world. 

The parish school should be followed 
by a Christian High School in which 
Christ continues to be the solution to all 
of life’s problems. Since it seems that 
the state can do no more than just men- 
tion God and his law in the schools (in 
some places not even that much), it be- 
comes the urgent responsibility of the 
Christian Church to provide an educa- 
tion for citizenship here and hereafter by 
establishing and maintaining more and 
more Christian schools both on the ele- 
mentary and high school level, so that 
the children now growing up don’t be- 
come delinquents. . . . 

The idea of establishing and main- 
taining Christian elementary and high 
schools is not merely wishful thinking 
because it is being done, however to a 
very limited degree in The Lutheran 
Chusch—Missouri Synod, as your news 
story in [the same] issue points out. You 
report that this body has 1,418 elemen 
tary schools and 16 high schools. In 
spite of the cost of maintaining these 
schools you report in the next paragraph: 
“The Missouri Synod has more foreign 
missionaries than any of the world’s 
Lutheran bodies.” This is cited to point 
out that you can educate thoroughly as 
well as evangelize thoroughly. A great 
percentage of pastors, teachers and mis- 
sionaries are products of Christian ele- 
mentary and high schools in this denom 
ination. 

Thank you . for a fine report of 
the convention as well as the excellent 
and enlightening articles in this issue. 

G. R. NauMann 
Board for Parish Education Chairman 
The Southeastern District of the 

Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 

Hickory, N. C. 


ANGLICANS AND OTHERS 


In regard to the recent article in your 
issue of June 22 by Mr. P. E. Hughes: 
It is rather absurd for Anglicans to be 
subject to ridicule continuously for their 
insistence upon episcopacy when this in- 
sistence is at least in keeping with the 
opinion and practice of the great ma- 
jority of Christians. Surely one cannot 
overlook Rome and Orthodoxy today or 
the history of the Church before 1519. 
Do these detractors of the Anglican po- 
sition think that they are going to aid 
the cause of reunion by removing Angli- 
canism from this relationship with the 
East and with Rome? Or, one may ask, 
are these persons really concerned with 
the reunion of all of (Cont'd on p. 39) 
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To leaf through yellowed pages of old 
college catalogs is to realize that the 
Bible was once the priority text on many 
a U. S. campus. Scores of today’s big 
universities founded on 
Christian precepts. One of the tragedies 
of American history, say evangelical ob- 
servers, is the repudiation of religious 
roots by so many educational institutions. 

Just 25 miles west of Chicago's loop 
is the 40-acre grassy campus of Wheaton 
College, whose 100-year history chal- 
lenges the notion that academic pros- 
perity means decay. For 
Wheaton continues to be an evangelical 


name were 


spiritual 


stronghold while building a reputation 
as one of the nation’s leading small col- 
leges (“small” meaning that facilities 
limit enrollment to 1700). 

Doubtless a factor in Wheaton’s high 
spiritual plane is the tradition which be- 
gins each academic year with a weel+ 
long evangelistic campaign. For the fall 
1959 term the school, in launching its 
centennial observance, has called as 
guest evangelist its most distinguished 
alumnus, an anthropology major who 
upon graduation in 1943 went on to be- 
come the most famous spokesman for 
evangelical Christianity of our time: 
Billy Graham. 

Considering Wheaton’s premium on 
evangelism, which out of 12,000 gradu- 
ates has produced nearly 1,200 who are 
serving on 84 mission fields, officials felt 
it appropriate to begin the centenary year 
with a crusade in which even the sur- 
rounding community could participate. 
Graham's team was called in and agreed 
to set up a full-fledged campaign with 
such big city complements as choir, 
counselor, and follow-up programs. Dr. 
Evan W. Welsh, college chaplain, heads 
an executive committee which includes 
ministers in and around the town of 
Wheaton. 

The crusade is scheduled to begin 
Sunday afternoon, September 27, at Mc- 
Cully Field, college athletic stadium 
named after alumnus Edward McCully 
who with four other missionaries Cin- 
cluding two former Wheaton classmates) 
was slain while seeking to bring the 
Gospel to the savage Aucas of Ecuador. 
Nightly public services will be held 
Monday through Friday in a newly-con- 
structed gymnasium which accommodates 
5,000. The crusade will close on Sun- 
day, October 4 with another afternoon 
rally at McCully Field. Graham's 
weekly radio broadcast, “The Hour of 
Decision,” is scheduled to originate from 
Wheaton on both Sundays. 


The centennial program commemo- 


Graham Crusade to 





Launch Wheaton Centennial 





New Wheaton gymnasium accommodating 5.000 will host alumnus Billy Graham’s 


eight-day evangelistic crusade which 
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rates the transition of Illinois Institute, 
founded by a group of Wesleyan Meth- 
odists in 1852 but closed less than eight 
years later because of financial pressures, 
into Wheaton College. The college was 
opened shortly after Wheaton was in- 
corporated as a village, taking its name 
from a settler in that area, Warren L. 
Wheaton, who granted land to the col- 
lege and became a trustee. 

The destiny of the interdenomina- 
tional, coeducational liberal arts college 
has been guided by only four presidents. 
The first, Jonathan Blanchard, a Congre- 
gationalist who helped establish Knox 
College in Galesburg, Illinois, was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Charles. Their lead- 
ership steered the college through 65 
years. 

In 1925, Dr. James O. Buswell, Jr., 
took the helm and was succeeded in 
1940 by the current president, Dr. V. 
Raymond Edman, who has spent the 
past summer recuperating from an op- 
eration for a detached retina. 

Wheaton’s actual founding will be ob- 
served January 9-10, but a number of 
events throughout the school year are 
planned in remembrance of the occasion. 
These include: Symposia in archaeology, 
theology, writing, philosophy, fine arts, 
general science, and social science; a 
“Spiritual Life Conference” in midwin- 
ter; and a dedication festival, “The 
Abundant Century,” scheduled for May 
27-28. Several books are being pub- 
lished in connection with the centennial 
as well as a record album featuring 
Wheaton student musicians. 

Wheaton’s resources are valued at ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. The main 
campus has 16 major buildings, and the 


launches 





college’s centennial observance. 
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college owns two extension facilities: a 
20-acre plot in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota where a science laboratory is lo- 
cated and where two terms of summer 
school in the field sciences are held each 
year, and a 160-acre site in Wisconsin 
which serves as a camping ground and 
provides students with counselor experi- 
ence in the summer. 

Wheaton maintains strictest admission 
procedures. Each applicant Che must be 
in the upper third of his high school 
graduating class) is required to sign an 
agreement that he will abstain from (1) 
use of alcohol and tobacco, (2) gam- 
bling and card-playing, (3) dancing, 
(3) meetings of secret societies, and (4) 
theater attendance. 

“While as an individual the student 
may not be convinced of the necessity 
of these requirements,” says the catalog, 
“he is expected to be in harmony with 
their goal, and to observe them, whether 
at the College or away, as long as he is 
enrolled.” 

Degrees offered by the college are 
bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
bachelor of science in professional chem- 
istry, bachelor of science in nursing, 
bachelor of music, and bachelor of music 
in education. The Graduate School offers 
master’s degrees in biblical studies, the- 
ology and Christian education, plus a 
bachelor of divinity degree. 

Wheaton’s “number one centennial 
project,” and its “most urgent need,” is 
a chapel-auditorium for which ground 
has already been broken. Alumni are 
spearheading a drive to raise $1,500,000 
so that the building may be completed in 
time for centennial commencement ex- 
ercises next June. 
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DO YOU 
HAVE 


$300, 
$500 or 
$1,000? 





This will interest YOU... 


Our field representatives meet Christian 
men and women quite frequently who 
are looking for places to invest their 
money. Most of them need a return on 
their savings. 

Some are considering investments in 
stocks. But, because of their limited 
knowledge of stocks and bonds, they are 
reluctant to buy. Others hesitate because 
of market fluctuations, uncertainty of 
dividends, etc. 

And some tell us of disappointing ex- 
periences on their investments. 

: <= 


Without exception, all are looking for 
security . .. a guarantee that they will 
be assured of a generous income. Some- 
thing they can count on as long as they 
live . . . in good times or bad . . . regard- 
less of whether the stock market is up 
or down. 

But they’re interested in something 
else, too. 


You should see their faces light up... 
when we tell them about the DOUBLE 
DIVIDENDS provided by Moody Annui- 
ties. When we tell them that Moody 
Annuities assure them of a generous, 
guaranteed income as long as they live (up 
to 84% depending on their age) 
plus a share in the Lord’s work 
they’re overjoyed! 

And when we tell them that every 
annuity is backed by all the resources 
of Moody Bible Institute, and that MBI 
has never missed a single payment in 
almost 50 years .. . they are convinced 
that it’s the plan for them! 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO 
RECEIVE DOUBLE DIVIDENDS 
ON YOUR MONEY? 


We'll be happy to send you the FREE book- 
let, DOUBLE DIVIDENDS, which explains the 
Moody Annuity Plan in detail. 
Contains a chart showing income 
rates for all ages, explains tax bene- 
fits and tells you all about the 
many ministries of Moody Bible 
Institute in which you'll have a 
share. 





CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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Annuity Department 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Dept.CH-9-37-3 


820 N. LaSalle Street - Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, information 
relating to: [] Moody Annuity Plan. [) Wills. 


Address 
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Whither Orthodoxy? 


Is Orthodoxy moving toward a tie with 
Roman Catholicism? If so, what will it 
mean to Orthodox membership in the 
World Council of Churches? 

The questions were set in new focus 
last month when ecumenical brass gath- 
ered on the Greek island of Rhodes for 
a meeting of the policy-making, 90-mem- 
ber Central Committee of the WCC. 

“Observers” at the meeting, who at- 
tracted more attention than did delegates, 
included two representatives from the 
Patriarchate and two Roman 
Catholic priests. Newsmen probed for 
significant developments when the priests 
went into a huddle with Orthodox ofh- 
but all 
was “absolutely informal.” 


Moscow 


cials, insisted that the session 
Russian Orthodox representatives sat in 
on Central Committee proceedings for the 
first time in history, the move being a part 
of a “get acquainted” program now going 
on with the WCC, leaders of which 
plan a trip to Moscow in December. 
Whatever the future holds, it was 
obvious that Orthodoxy had the lion’s 
share of attention at Rhodes. This was 
the first time that the committee had 
ever convened in a predominantly Ortho- 
dox country. Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
WCC general secretary, paid Eastern 
Orthodoxy a glowing tribute, noting in 
an opening address that back in 1919 it 
was the Ecumenical Patriarchate at Con- 
stantinople which became the first church 
to propose a permanent world council. 
Perhaps ironically, however, Orthodox 
leaders have been less than enthusiastic 
about their participation in the ecu- 
menical movement. Last month, for in- 
stance, Orthodox delegates reaffirmed 
their opposition to the WCC plan of 
merger with the International Missionary 
Council. The committee nevertheless 
moved ahead with the proposal by re- 
ceiving a draft constitution and referring 
it to constituent churches for study, 
hopeful of culminating the merger at the 
1961 WCC assembly (the site of which 
was shifted from Ceylon to New Delhi). 
Eastern Orthodoxy opposes WCC-IMC 
on the grounds of fear of “antagonistic 
missionary activities” and the “radical 
nature of the change proposed in the 
structure of the World Council.” The 
IMC includes members which are not 


| churches (national Christian councils, 


for example). “Can there be any witness 
apart from a church or confession?” asked 
one Greek Orthodox bishop. 

Even as the council’s Faith and Order 
Commission was asking for more theo- 


logical discussions between the WCC 
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and the Roman Catholic Church, Visser 
’t Hooft promised a full airing on prob- 
lems of religious liberty when the com- 
mittee meets again next summer in Scot- 
land. The debate presumably will take 
in discussion of freedom both in Roman 
Catholic and Communist countries. 


Church Membership 


The latest version of the Yearbook of 
American Churches, most authoritative 
compilation of U. S. religious statistics, 
shows a record high ratio of church mem- 
bership to population. 

Nearly two-thirds of the 5,368,063 
membership “gain,” however, is drawn 
from new Roman Catholic _ statistics 
which for the first time listed 2,000,000 
communicants in the “Military Ordi- 
nariate.” Thus the 2,000,000 Roman 
Catholic statistical addition alone ac- 
counts for more than two-fifths of the 
total U. S. church and synagogue mem- 
bership increase. Protestant church mem- 
bers in the United States (an estimated 
90-95 per cent of whom are over 13) 
totalled 61,504,669 compared with 
39,509,508 Roman Catholics Cincluding 
all baptized children). 

Figures for the yearbook, edited by 
Benson Y. Landis and published by the 
National Council of Churches, were sup- 
plied by 251 church bodies as of the end 
of 1958. 

The new U. S. church membership 
total, 109,557,741, represents 63 per 
cent of the nation’s estimated population. 

Sunday and Sabbath (Saturday) school 
enrollment totalled 41,197,313 for 1958, 
a 2.1 per cent increase over 1957, ac- 
cording to figures from 229 church 
bodies (230 reported for 1957). 

For the year covered, there was but 
one change in the “standings” of the top 
10 U. S. denominations. The Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod became the 
eighth largest, displacing the still merging 
United Church of Christ Conly major 
Protestant body whose membership fell). 

Here are organizational totals: 


Methodist Church 

Southern Baptist Convention 

National Baptist Convention, 
U.S.A., Inc. 


9,6 70,690 
9,202,205 


5,000,000 


United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 3,094,633 
Protestant Episcopal 3,042,286 
National Baptist Convention 

of America 2,668,799 
United Lutheran Church in America 2,293,902 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod 2,234,844 
United Church of Christ 

(Congregational Christian and 

Evangelical and Reformed) 2,187,489 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 

Christ) International Convention 1,943,599 


According to “family” groupings: 


Baptist (27 bodies) 20,493,381 
Methodist (21 bodies) 12,213,097 
Lutheran (18 bodies) 7,791,248 
Presbyterian (10 bodies) 4,126,583 
Latter-day Saints (6 bodies) 1,546,751 
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THAILAND: A NEW ASSESSMENT 


Remarkable interest in World Vision’s 
first Thailand conference, hosted by the 
Church of Christ in Thailand, shaped a 
historic meeting of 352 Christian work- 
ers July 20-24 in Bangkok’s Wittana 
Wittaya Academy. Unregistered observ- 
ers lifted daily attendance above 500. 

In a land where organized Protestant- 
ism claims only a dozen full-time pastors 


in 117 
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the 60,000 Roman Catholic constitu- 
ency, a “pastors’ conference” seemed to 





churches, 
and where Protes- 
tant membership to- 





some leaders an unexciting prospect. 
But it drew the Christian task force in 
record numbers for Thailand’s most rep- 
resentative gathering geographically and 
denominationally. Many Christian work- 
ers had never before experienced spir- 
itual fellowship across denominational 
lines. But even from Thailand’s borders 
600 miles distant, traveling 30 hours 
over rugged highways, came missionaries 
and workers, their belongings stuffed 
into old suitcases, cardboard boxes or 
wicker baskets, in such numbers that 
Bangkok area delegates were urged to 
lodge at home rather than at conference 
grounds. Some workers came from dis- 
tant Laos. Besides delegates from the 
United Church (Presbyterian, American 
Baptist, Methodist, Reformed) there 
were 30 Christian and Missionary Alli- 
ance, 30 Overseas Missionary Fellow- 
ship, 20 Southern Baptist, as well as dis- 
placed China Inland Mission workers, 
New Tribes Mission, Pentecostal, and 
Seventh-day Adventist. Delegates in- 
cluded 72 pastors and evangelists, 38 
missionaries, and 86 elders who preside 
over churches organized somewhat along 
Old Testament authoritarian lines in 
consequence of long missionary effort 
based on geographic divisions rather 
than church-centered activity, and rely- 
ing heavily on visiting speakers. 

In many respects missionary achieve- 
ment seems meager in this land of 19 
million Thais and 3 million Chinese— 
a major Chinese community outside Red 
China. Bangkok’s Baptist church is the 
oldest Protestant church in Asia. Yet 
early missionaries worked 30 years for 
their first Thai convert. 
centers are 


Main mission 
scattered over a thousand 
miles, some being more than a hundred 
miles apart, and their work is often un- 
coordinated. Most congregations are so 
small that a resident pastor would be an 
extravagance. City churches are sup- 
plied in spare time by teachers, and 


rural churches by elders aided by itin- 
erants. Theological training has been 
tapered to the laity. Missionaries long 
have been more interested in “staking 
out the field” than in planting churches 
and even mission boards have looked for 
regional stations more than for new con- 
gregations. have concen- 
trated on lepers and hill tribes. Some 
local efforts have relied on transfers of 
Christians and baptism of children rather 


Missionaries 


than upon evangelization of the lost as : 


the main source of strength, and city 
parish evangelism waned. Some liberal- 
ism is rampant, and the preaching of 


regeneration neglected for an emphasis | 


on Christian culture. Some workers 


have been preoccupied with agricultural | 


advances. But reliance on the “social 
gospel” has been gradually countered 
by Buddhist programs, including a 
“Y.M.B.A.” and “Y.W.B.A.” Mature 
ministers are needed to offset an acute 
lack of leadership. Even the 10,000 per- 
sons who have completed the C. and 
M.A. correspondence course on Christi- 
anity have had little or no follow-up. 
Some work still reflects the cutback of 
the 1930 depression and the isolation, 
dislocation and destruction wrought by 
World War II. 

Another obstacle springs from the 
structure and temper of Thai life. Its 
predominantly rural society of small 
scattered villages, edging very slowly 
toward the cities, lack any marked urge 
for modernization and _ industrialization. 
Almost 9 in 10 farmers are landowners 
and land and food supplies are adequate. 
The local Buddhist wat (temple com- 
plex) stands everywhere as the center of 
community life. Buddhism dominates the 
teligious, educational and social activi- 
ties, and has integrated itself with Thai 
government, which is officially Buddhist. 
Monks set moral patterns, and support of 
these is said to gain spiritual merit. Two 
in three Christian churches in Thailand 
are located in rural villages, and Chris- 
tian chapels seem inferior in size and 
dignity to Buddhist temples—one reason 
some Protestant leaders are promoting a 
“Protestant cathedral” in Bangkok 
through enlargement of Second Church 
to seat 400 persons. The only big city, 
Bangkok has one-tenth of Thailand’s 
population, half its 1,500,000 persons 
being Chinese. It is the residence of 
royalty, seat of government power, in- 
tellectual center, international crossroads 
and tourist haven. Its American colony, 
numbering 3,000, shows a rising rate 
of venereal disease ang) cirrhosis of the 
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liver, a by-product of alcoholism. The 
vital center of Christian missions is hun- 
dreds of miles to the north in Chieng- 
mai, where a 1960 crusade is proposed. 

But the Church of Christ in Thailand 
now is assessing its opportunities afresh 
in a nation strategically important in the 
world political situation. Thailand’s fer- 
tile fields stretch across the only land 
routes from Red China and North Viet- 
Nam to strategic Singapore. Rich in 
forests, rubber, rice and tin, Thailand 
(Siam) has never been a colony of any 
foreign power and is determined now to 
resist Communist infiltration and sub- 
version. Recognition by Thai royalty 
has lent a prestige to Christian schools 
and hospitals for many decades, but not 
to the churches. Spreading interest in 
world religions is now leading to courses 
on Christianity even in state schools. 
Young people are turning from Buddhist 
traditions, eager to learn English. Dur- 
ing Religious Emphasis Week at Bang- 
kok Christian College, where 100 of the 
2600 students are believers, 27 converts 
were won and baptized last year. Con- 
trasted with the scarcity of Buddhist 
converts in some other lands, four of five 
Thailand Christians—20,000 in all—are 
converts from Buddhism. Some are 
former priests. The evangelistic out- 
reach has accelerated as much in the 
past five years as in the previous fifty. 
Some churches have doubled _ their 
membership in this recent period. 

World Vision speakers brought new 
confidence to pastors lacking prestige by 
reflecting to them the glory of the call- 
tng to the Christian ministry. They 
strengthened local leaders by deepening 
the dedication of elders and emphasizing 
the requirements of a virile lay witness. 
They pleaded for new theological depth 
and Bible study. They quickened inter- 
est in visitation evangelism. They 
stressed the importance of stewardship to 
Christians in a land faced neither by 
poverty nor overpopulation. 

Thailand’s Christian workers opened 
their hearts to the visiting team. They 
scheduled seven sessions a day, with the 
rising bell at 5 a.m. and an hour of 
prayer before breakfast. With some 40 
per cent of the delegates at home in 
English, the conference heard Thai and 
Chinese translations of messages by Dr. 
Richard Halverson, Dr. Paul Rees, 
Bishop Enrique C. Sobrepena, Dr. K. C. 
Han, and Dr. Carl F. H. Henry with 
untiring interest. And they returned 
to their lonely posts with new aware- 
ness that they are not as much alone in 
their Christian labors and concerns as 
they had long surmised. C.F.H.H. 
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Jazz for Devotions 
The 6,000 delegates to the National 
Convocation of Methodist Youth, held 
at Purdue University August 24-28, had 
the option of attending daily 6:30 a.m. 
| ee services in which 
RELIGIOUS John Wesley’s “Or- 
ASSEMBLAGES der for Morning 


rayer’’ was pre- 
sented in a jazz setting. Some ministers 
who attended weren’t as enthusiastic, 
Religious News Service reported, as 
youth delegates who said of the nine-man 
combo accompaniment, “It really gets 
you,” and, “It was strange enough to 
be interesting.” 


Missouri vs. Wisconsin 


Delegates to the 35th biennial conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Joint 
Synod of Wisconsin and Other States 
voted to change the name of their 
350,000-member body to the “Wisconsin 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod.” 

; Meeting at Saginaw, Michigan, last 
month, the Wisconsin synod voted to 
continue in a “vigorously protesting fel- 
lowship” with the Lutheran Church— 
Missouri Synod. A resolution was passed 
“to continue and accelerate with the help 
of God” negotiations with the Missouri 
Synod in an effort to restore peace. 

Within the Wisconsin synod there 
have been repeated demands that rela- 
tions with the Missouri Synod be severed 
on the grounds that the latter has en- 
gaged in certain “unionistic” practices 
(including sponsorship of boy scout 
troops, military chaplains, as well as fel- 
lowship activities with other churches). 
Both synods belong to the Lutheran 
Synodical Conference of North America. 

In another resolution, the Wisconsin 
synod asserted its intent “to testify 
strongly against the offenses which are 
still prevalent” in the Missouri Synod. 


Support for NCC 


At its 82nd annual convention, held 
last month in Detroit, the American 
Evangelical Lutheran Church endorsed 
stands taken by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches which (1) 
declare that churches have a “right and 
duty” to study and comment on social is- 
sues and (2) oppose adoption of a “Chris- 
tian Amendment” to the Constitution. 


Conclave at Essen 






| Some 175 delegates from 16 nations 
, were on hand July 12-19 for the first 
1 World Convention of the Church of God, 
S held at Essen, Germany. Sunday evange- 





listic services drew audiences of 2,000. 
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and stories by Dr. Bob Pierce, 
master missionary-storyteller and 
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accounts of his worldwide ministry. 
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that affect missionary enterprise, 
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God’s Great Commission. 
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@ No liquor is to be served at any 


oficial Canadian government enter- 
taining, according to a report from 
Ottawa, which added that Prime 


Minister John Diefenbaker, a Baptist, 
set the policy. 


@ Nashville Teamsters Local 327, 
cited by the McClellan committee for 
corrupt leadership, was defeated in its 
efforts to organize for collective bar- 
gaining 88 services employes of the 
Methodist House by a 
vote of 44 to 36, with eight votes 
challenged by the 


election 


Publishing 


and not 
held last 
month by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


union 
counted, in an 


@ All three representatives to Con- 
gress from the new state of Hawaii 
are afhliated with Christian churches. 
Hawaii's admission to the Union made 
it the first state in which non-Chris- 
tion faiths are in the majority (Bud- 
dhists make up the islands’ biggest 
religious group and together with 
Shintoists, Taoists, and Confucianists, 
they claim a majority of the 600,000 
population). 


@ Claire Cox, New York correspond- 
ent for United Press International, 
told a Catholic information seminar 
last month that the Catholic church 
has not been getting the publicity “it 
deserves” as a major religious group 
because “we do not receive much ma- 
terial from Catholic sources.” 


@ Christianity’s influence in Japan is 
much greater than statistics might in- 
dicate, according to the Rev. Sekikazu 
Nishimura, minister 
ever elected to the Japanese Diet... 
Evangelist David Morken planned an 
evangelistic 


first Christian 


campaign in Fukuoka 


September 17-October 4. 


@ Dr. Thomas A. Dooley, noted 32- 
year-old Roman Catholic medical mis- 
sionary to Laos, was reported in good 
condition at New York’s Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Cancer Research Institute this 
month, where he underwent surgery 
for a malignant chest tumor. 


@ A World Conference of Pente- 
costal Churches will be held in Jeru- 
salem in May, 1961, by special invi- 
tation from the government of Isarel. 


PROTESTANT PANORAMA 
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The climax of the conference will 
be held Sunday in 
commemoration of the coming of the 
Holy Spirit as recorded in the second 


chapter of Acts. 


on Pentecost 


@ The Yankee network, an associa- 
tion of New England radio stations, 
cited youth leader Jack Wyrtzen last 
month in “out- 
standing contributions to God, to 
America, and to humanity.” Wyrtzen’s 
weekly “Word of Life” broadcast origi- 
nates from a Times Square auditorium. 


recognition of his 


@ Democratic Senator Olin Johnson 
of South Carolina said on the floor 
of the Senate last that the 
United States missed “a tremendous 
opportunity to teach the Russian peo- 
ple that we Americans depend on God 
in our daily living” when Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and his wife failed to at- 
tend church during their Russian visit. 


month 


@ The Scripture Union, noted for its 
Bible reading plans, announced last 
month it has opened a “North Ameri- 
can Penn- 
sylvania. The Scripture Union began 
in England in 1879. 


Division” in Havertown, 


@ Nine students formed the first class 
of the Institute of 


Biblical Studies in Jerusalem which 


Israel-American 


began study August 31. All are gradu- 
ates of U. S. colleges and seminaries. 
Their course lasts six months, where- 
upon a new group is scheduled to ar- 
rive from the United States. 


@ Several West German religious or- 
ganizations are mapping plans to help 
find jobs for illegitimate children of 
German mothers and Negro fathers 
from U. S. occupation forces in Ger- 
many. There are some 72,000 West 
German fathered _ illegiti- 
mately by foreign occupation troops, 
including 6,000 fathered by Negross. 
Of the 6,000 about 1,500 will reach 
working age next spring. 


children 


@ At a meeting in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
the National Youth Council of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. voted to change its name to 
“United Presbyterian Youth.” 


@ Dr. Albert Schweitzer is in Europe 
for a three-month rest. 
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DISCIPLES FACE ‘DECADE OF DECISION’ 


After 150 years, the Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) stand at 
the crossroads of the future and frankly 
face a “Decade of Decision.” More than 
9,000 delegates gathered at Denver Au- 
gust 28-September 2 to hear their leaders 
report, appraise and forecast and to vote 
on recommendations which may well 
change the course of Disciples’ history. 

The 110th assembly of the Interna- 
tional Convention was recognizing the 
150th anniversary of Thomas Campbell’s 
historic and Address” — a 
document which said that “the Church of 
Christ upon earth is essentially, inten- 
tionally and constitutionally one.” It 
proposed the New Testament, apart from 
human creeds, as a “perfect constitution 
for the worship, discipline and govern- 
ment of the New Testament Church, 
and as a perfect rule for the particular 
Thus the Dis- 
ciples of Christ became the earliest ecu- 
menical movement in America, calling 
upon all Christians to unite on the Bible 
alone as a rule of faith and practice. 

Much of the program at Denver was 
concerned with some 25 agencies which 
report to the International Convention. 
So dominant are the affairs of these cor- 
porations that it is often facetiously re- 
marked that “the tail wags the dog.” 
The mammoth United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society presented a 17,000-page 
report at Denver, dealing with a wide 
scope of services — world missions, re- 
ligious education, social welfare, home 
missions and evangelism. At one time 
it was proposed that the society be in- 
clusive of all the interests of the 
churches, but that goal has not yet been 
realized. For more than 30 years the 
program of the society has been domi- 
nated by liberal leadership. It receives 
little or no support from Bible-centered 
churches. President A. Dale Fiers made 
it clear that the UCMS Division of 
World Mission “faces a revolutionary 
situation . . . in many areas” and that it 
is wholeheartedly committed to the ecu- 
menical world mission program. 


“Declaration 


duties of its members.” 


In a 
number of fields the society is merging 
its work with “younger union churches.” 

Social issues received much attention 
in resolutions perfunctorily adopted by 
the convention. Nuclear testing was op- 
posed, racial integration approved, re- 
strictions on use of alcoholic beverages 
urged, and marriage counselling was 
strongly advised as a church duty. The 
action of the Cleveland World Order 
Study Conference relative to recognition 
of Communist China did not come be- 


fore the assembly, but delegates did voice 
support of National Council of Churches 
policy that churches have a right to 
speak up on such issues. 

As convention agencies face the en- 
suing 10 years they share in develop- 
ment of a new cooperative program 
labelled the “Decade of Decision.” It is 
pitched at a high spiritual level and 
moves away “from pre-occupation with 
selfish concerns to a firmer theology con- 
cerned with the idea of God and what 
He is doing—a quest to discover the 
ways of God and follow in them.” It has 
little to say of the historic plea for “the 
restoration of the New ‘Testament 
Church” and much to say about the ecu- 
menical world of the church. 
The “Decade of Decision” provides a 
planning 


mission 


program in building new 
churches, educating more ministers, ex- 
panding the missionary enterprise, enter- 
ing new fields of social service, enlarg- 
ing publication services, enhancing men’s 
work, intensifying religious education 
and raising the level .of giving in the 
churches. Each agency has been asked 
to suggest major undertakings for the 
10-year period and budget askings. These 
will be compiled into a unified program. 
Churches will be asked to increase an- 
33 to 87 mil- 
lions and to spend 100 millions in new 
church As Dr. Wayne 
Bell put it, “The destiny of the Chris- 
tian Churches (Disciples of Christ) will 
be decided during the 1960s.” 

While Disciples at Denver thought of 
their “Decade of Decision” largely in 


nual contributions from 


construction. 


terms of program and promotion, there 
Within 
these 10 years they must face such issues 
as (1) brotherhood restructure, (2) co- 
operative strategy, (3) internal unity 
and congregational freedom, (4) merger 
with the United Church of Christ, (5) 
missionary and educational policy, and 


is a far deeper significance. 


(6) the nature of their continuing mis- 
sion. 

Resolution No. 34 passed by the con- 
vention provides for a committee to pro- 
duce a plan of organizational restructure. 
Hitherto the International Convention 
has offered its services to any worthy 
agency engaged in missionary, educa- 
tional or benevolent work. Current pro- 
posals would eliminate all agencies that 
do not accept centralized control. Dis- 
ciples must decide whether they wish 
to continue a free people or accept domi- 
nation of a centralized ecclesiasticism. 

Resolution No. 52 faces the issue of 


cooperative Strategy. A committee of 
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Here’s your opportunity to become asso 
ciated with a company that has been in 
business more than 35 years—highly re- 
spected by Christian leaders and whose 
product and service are recommended by 
men and women you know. 

Our program is unique—it has no com- 
petition. Every Christian home in your 
town and neighboring communities is a 
prospect. You do no “cold canvassing,” 
but work on a proven system of develop- 
ing leads. No deliveries to make. 


Your spare time can be worth up 
to $75 a week and more... and full 
time up to $10,000 a year, and more! 


Here is what some of our folks are do- 
ing now: J. C. Robison has earned over 
$12,000.00 this past year; Mrs. Helen 
E. Hiatt recently made $483.00 in her 
first six-week period, part time; Edward 
Hamm, a former pastor and father of 
two children, earned $897.40 in a typical 
month, full time; Mrs. Hazel Garberson, 
housewife and mother, has made from 
$3,985.00 to $5,400.00 a year part time, 
over a 15-year period; Rev. R. S. Harde- 
man, busy pastor of an 800-member 
church, made $524.00 in one month, part 
time. 

You, too, can enjoy this profitable work 
—and render a valuable service to the 
Lord and your fellow men. Just fill in the 
coupon NOW—and we'll help you get 
started immediately. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 
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22 W. Madison Street Dept. 1-99 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
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15 is to decide what should be done 


with “recalcitrant brethren” — ministers 


listed in the convention Year Book who 


do not give full support to “official 


agencies. 
There are encouraging voluntary move- 


ments toward ereater internal unity 


among Disciples. Scores of conversations 


between ministers and laymen cooper! 


ating with the convention and inde 


pendent enterprises are taking place 
A 


heal 


could 


across America. ‘J he SC could 


wounds of old controversics ind 
unite forces long alienated. 


The Disciples’ Council on Christian 
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Unity is maintaining discussions which 
could eventually lead to merger with 
the United Church of Christ. This calls 
for another major decision during the 
decade. Disciples sat in on the United 
Church synod in Oberlin in July, but 
little was said about merger proceedings 
in Denver. There is strong opposition in 
a majority of churches and even in some 
“official agencies.” 

Missionary and education policies of 
convention agencies are undergoing rad- 
ical changes. The traditional Scriptural 
ground of evangelistic missions is slowly 
being abandoned for the newly-conceived 
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“ecumenical world mission” program. 
Disciples are encouraging the merger of 
the International Missionary Council 
with the World Council of Churches 
and are now little concerned in main- 
taining the distinctive Christian Church 
testimony on foreign fields. Disciples 
must decide whether this policy is ac 
ceptable and whether adherence to it 
will be made a test of fellowship. Al- 
most all the older institutions of higher 
education have accepted the terms of 
liberal scholarship and are enjoying ma 
terial prosperity but some 3,000 min 
isterial students are now being trained 
in independent orthodox schools not re- 
porting to the convention. 

Finally, what will Disciples decide 
about the nature of their continuing mis- 
sion? Will they consider their function 
as an ecumenical movement to be one 
of a “disappearing brotherhood” in the 
WCC and the “Coming Great Church,” 
or will they continue to insist that the 
only true united church must be a res 
toration of the Church of the New Tes 
tament in doctrine, ordinances and life? 

A summary of events at Denver would 
not be complete without reference to the 
breath of evangelical fresh air which 
came in pre-convention sessions of the 
National Evangelistic Association. Here 
there was a real emphasis on the Gospel 
and the seeking and saving of the lost. 
Addresses of Dr. Lin Cartwright, former 
editor of the Christian Evangelist, on 
the content and intent of the Gospel were 
especially refreshing and inspiring. What 
the future of the NEA may be under the 
new constitution adopted at Denver is 
problematical. Its old-time freedom may 
be limited as it becomes 
related to the UCMS. 


Cc le sely 
}.D.M. 


more 


Chapel Contract 
A $3,237,298 


awarded last month for construc- 


contract was 
tion of the controversial Air Force 
Academy chapel at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Work is sched- 
uled to begin immediately. 
Design of the chapel is essen- 
tially the same as that unveiled 
more (for 
architect’s sketch, see September 
15, 1958 issue of CHrisTIANITY 
Topay). Since that time its con- 


than three years ago 


temporary style has been the topic 
of widespread debate. Start of 
construction has been delayed re 
peatedly. 

The chapel may take as long as 
two years to complete. 
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‘The Door’ 


For new missionaries planning service 
in Latin America, the Orientation Cen- 
ter and Language School at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, is a common introduction to 
Spanish culture. Some 34 boards and 


agencies use the 
MISSIONARY school, operated by 
ENTERPRISE 


the Commission on 

Ecumenical Mission 
and Relations of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. For 13 of its 
15 years, the school has had as directors 
Dr. and Mrs. Otho LaPorte, who flew 
back to their native United States this 
month upon retirement from a lifetime 
of missionary service. 








The LaPortes, who labored in the 
Philippines prior to World War II, say 
they had a vision for a Latin American 
language-orientation 


while in 
terned by the Japanese. They had even 
decided that Medellin, Colombia, would 
be the ideal location, and, returning 
home after liberation, learned that their 
board had already established such a 
school in Medellin and wanted them to 
take over! 

Approximately 1500 missionaries have 
been initiated under the LaPortes, whose 
name translated from French connotes 
“the door.” Their duties in San Jose, 
where the school moved in 1950, will 
be assumed by the Rev. and Mrs. A. D. 
Coble, also Presbyterian missionaries. 
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PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Deaths: Haldor Lillenas, 74, noted 
Gospel song writer, at Aspen, Colo- 
tado .. . Dr. William Lindsay Young, 
66, former moderator of the General 
Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., in Los 
Angeles . . . Dr. William S. Aber- 
nethy, 86, former president of the 
American Baptist Convention and pas- 
tor to President Harding, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. . . . Bishop John L. 
Stauffer, 70, former president of East- 
ern Mennonite College, in Harrison- 
burg, Virginia . . . Elizabeth A. Smart, 
70, national legislative director of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, in Washington, D. C. 


Appointments: As president of 
Grand Rapids Baptist Theological 


Seminary and Bible Institute, Dr. W. 
Wilbert Welch . as executive ad- 
ministrator at Gordon College, pend- 
ing appointment of a president, Hud- 
son T. Armerding . as Swedish 
Lutheran Bishop of Linképing, Dean 
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An Important Title You Must Not Miss 


THE HOLY SPIRIT 
AND THE HOLY LIFE 


The question that is the chief burden of this book: 
“How does the Holy Spirit transform sinful man 
into the likeness of Christ?” Two interweaving 
threads of Biblical teaching are followed—the 
nature of the Holy Spirit’s work in man and the 
character of the holy life. An important compre- 
hensive study. 220 pages $3.50. 


Order from your bookstore or Dept. CT 
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K. F. Askmark . . . as professor of 
church administration and director of 
field work for Golden Gate Baptist 
Seminary, Dr. Elmer L. Gray. 


Elections: As sixth copresident of 
the World Council of Churches (after 
the WCC Central Committee changed 
rules to permit a presidential elec- 
tion between assemblies), Archbishop 
lakovos, head of the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of North and South 
America . . . to the WCC Executive 
Committee, Archbishop Gunnar Hult- 
gren, Primate of the State Lutheran 
Church of Sweden . as national 
chaplain of the American Legion, 
Rabbi Robert I. Kahn . . . as presi- 
dent of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes, Otto Graham . . . as general 
foreign secretary of the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society, Rev. E. G. T. Madge 
. . . as general secretary of the Baptist 
Union of Sweden, the Rev. Simon 
Oberg . . . as president of the Dutch 
Lutheran Church, Dr. C. Riemers. 
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Do You Make These 
Mistakes in English? 


MAX*® , oe INS 
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say ‘“‘between you and I” in- 
“*between you and me’ or use ‘‘who” 
for ‘“‘whom.’’ Every time you speak or write you 
show what you are. Mistakes in English reveal lack 
of education, refinement. Real command of English 
will help you reach any goal 


Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s 
famous invention—-and you can actually SEE your 
English improve. It teaches by HABIT—makes it 


easier to adopt the right way. Wonderful self-correct- 


ing lessons. Lack of language power may be costing 
you thousands of dollars every year. FREE BOOK. 
See what Mr. Cody’s method can do for you; it costs 
nothing to find out. Write now for 

FREE free book, “‘How You Can Master 
Good English in 15 Minutes a Day.” 

Sherwin Cody Course in English, 

32@1@) .@ 24210 Central Drive, Port Washing- 


ton, N. Y. Tear this out! 
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$300,000 for only $70,000 
For School, Home or Hospital 
Beautiful 127 room bldg., 101 bedrooms 
with running water; 50’ x 100’ concrete 
auditorium. 7 other buildings. Recently 
modernized at cost of over [$60,000. 
81 acres beautiful property overlooking 
city. Central New York State. Require 
$30,000 cash. Ask for illus. brochure. 
MR. ROSS NEAL, 78 Main Street 
HORNELL, N. Y., Phone 3300 
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Large Capacity in Small Space 


Checkerettes go wherever needed, can 
be set up or taken down in a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools. Strongly 
built of welded heavy gauge steel box 


shapes, they stand rigid under any load 
—never sag, sway or wobble. When not 
needed they can be stored away like 


folding chairs. They have more capacity 
for size—a single bar, 4 ft. unit (above, 
rear) provides 2 hat shelves and holds 
24 coats on hangers (or 32 on snap-over 


coat hooks); the double bar unit, with 
wider hat shelves takes 48 coats on 
hanger (or 64 on hooks). Smart strictly 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


obke in Tisuiabees 


CHRIST’S BIRTH, LIFE, AND DEATH 


The Gospel of the Incarnation, by George S. Hendry (Westminster 
Press, 1958, 174 pp., $3.75), is reviewed by J. Marcellus Kik, 
Associate Editor of Curistianiry Topay. 


Because he feels that orthodox Protes- 
tantism has placed undue emphasis on 
the Christ of Calvary and the benefits 
that accrue from his atoning work, Dr. 
George S. Hendry has taken as his task 
the reintegration of incarnation and 
atonement. According to the Charles 
Hodge Professor of Systematic Theology 
at Princeton Theological Seminary, Prot- 
estantism has severed the incarnation 
from the atonement to the neglect of 
the link that connects them, viz., the 
historical life of the incarnate Christ 
which is attested in the evangelical rec- 
ords. He maintains that “the vicarious 
nature of the work of Christ is best 
understood if its ground is sought in the 
evangelical record of his incarnate life; 
in other words, that neither his death 
for us nor his birth for us can be sepa- 
rated from his whole being for us” (p. 
115). 

Before he enters into a positive ex- 
position of his position, Professor Hendry 
attempts to clear the ground by criticiz- 
ing the emphasis of Paul, Calvin, Barth 
and others. He finds a relationship be- 
tween his position and what he describes 
as the classical Christology of the Greek 
Fathers. 

The major emphasis on the Christ of 
Calvary has led many of Luther's fol- 
lowers to believe that justification by 
faith in Christ means faith in justifica- 
tion, the writer claims. He continues, 
“The same tendency is apparent in the 
Reformed branch of Protestantism, where 
faith often came to mean faith in the 
Bible. In both, faith was a doctrinaire, 
propositional affair rather than a living 
personal relationship; and the piety, 
which was regulated by this faith, tended 
to become a cold, hard, formal thing” 
(p. 18). There is a small measure of 
truth in this accusation, but readers of 
seventeenth century religious literature 
know the warmth and devotion of the 
Puritans, and whatever criticism their 
writings may deserve, they certainly 
were Christocentric and concerned with 
experimental Christianity. Dr. Hendry 
asserts, “But the Western Church has 
always held that the Gospel avails pri- 


34° 


marily to remove the guilt of sin and it 
has been relatively unconcerned with its 
application to the consequence of sin” 
Cp. 25). But has not the Western 
Church shown primary concern for the 
removal of the guilt of sin because it 
was the first step towards sanctification? 

Issue is taken with both the Apostle 
Paul’s and Calvin’s evaluation of the 
incarnation. He points out, “The most 
striking fact is the absence from the 
Pauline kerygma of any explicit refer- 
ences to the ministry of Jesus in his in- 
carnate life” (p. 39), and “The absence 
of reference to the life of Jesus in his 
epistles, especially those passages in 
which he rehearses the main elements of 
his gospel, points to the conclusion that 
it was not important. The evidence 
makes it impossible to agree with those 
who declare it is ‘reckless,’ or ‘idle’ to 
say that Paul has no interest in the his- 
torical Jesus” (p. 40). Hendry’s chief 
fault is that he does not behold the 
glorious unity of the Scriptures as in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit and that there 
was no need for Paul to write a life of 
Christ such as that written by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John. 

The formulas of Calvin, “obedience 
and suffering,” were not completely suc- 
cessful, the author maintains, in inte- 
grating the historical life of Jesus with 
the main theme of the Gospel, and these 
two concepts do not give an essential 
place to the historical life of Jesus. How- 
ever, the active obedience of Christ as 
witnessed in his historical life is abso- 
lutely essential to the Gospel as Calvin 
interprets it and as Paul teaches it. 
Further, Professor Hendry quarrels with 
the fact that the perspective of Paul and 
Calvin is upon the Christ of Calvary 
and that the Christ of Galilee tends to 
be reduced to relative insignificance. But 
the biblical perspective is that the in- 
carnation was the beginning of a life of 
obedience which could be imputed to 
the believer and the preparation for the 
reconciling and redeeming death of the 
Saviour. That is the position of Paul 
and Calvin. 

In his third chapter, Dr. Hendry as- 
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serts that patristic thought gave promi- 
nence to an ontological relation of 
Christ with the whole race of men. He 
declares that the Council of Chalcedon 
defined Christ’s relation to man in the 
same term in which the Council of 
Nicaea had defined his relation to God: 
“homo-ousios with the father as to his 
godhead, and the same homo-ousios with 
us as to his manhood” (p. 44). This 
ontological relation with mankind forms 
the presupposition or precondition of his 
atoning work. It is here that students 
of the early Church fathers would 
strongly disagree with Dr. Hendry’s in- 
terpretation of the Chalcedon Creed. 
What the Chalcedon symbol indicated 
concerning homo-ousies was that the per- 
sons of the Godhead have one identical 
substance. Originally the term signified 
the relationship between beings com 
pounded of kindred substance. This is 
understandable enough where creatures 
are concerned, for while finite beings 
can be of the same kind of substance, 
they cannot actually be the same identi- 
cal substance. The human nature they 
share is necessarily apportioned among 
many individuals, so that they cannot 
possess one and the same identical sub- 
stance. The divine nature is indivisible. 
The Father, Son, and Spirit are not 
three separate individuals in the same 
way as three human beings who belong 
to the one genus. 

While a few Church fathers did link 
the redemption with the incarnation by 
which human nature was sanctified, 
transformed, and elevated by the very 
act of Christ becoming man, that can- 
not be described as a characteristically 
Greek doctrine. Even the Church 
fathers who taught it did not allow the 
emphasis on the incarnation to exclude 
the saving value of Christ’s death. In 
his recent book (Early Christian Doc- 
trines, Harpers) J. N. D. Kelly, a lead- 
ing patristic scholar, maintains “Neither 
the physical theory, however, nor the 
mythology of man’s deliverance from the 
devil represent the main stream of Greek 
soteriology in the fourth century. For 
this we have to look to the doctrines 
which interpreted Christ’s work in terms 
of a sacrifice offered to the Father” (p. 
384). 

Both Anselm and Calvin are scored 
for not providing a bridge, as the Greek 
fathers sought to do, between the work 
of Christ for us and its appropriation 
by us with the doctrine of Christ incar- 
nate in us. Calvin maintained that all 
that Christ suffered and achieved for 
the salvation of the human race is of no 
avail until Christ becomes ours and 
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dwells in us. This union between Christ 
and believers comes through the gift of 
the Holy Spirit and not a relationship 
with Christ established through his in- 
carnation. Dr. Hendry takes issue with 
Calvin’s teaching that the beneficiaries 
of Christ’s saving work are determined 
not by community of nature but by the 
inscrutible divine decree and that what 
Christ accomplished for us becomes ours 
only by imputation rather than the 
transformation of our nature in conse- 
quence of its having been worn by 
Christ (p. 70). He does not accept the 
solution of the problem that was made 
by federal theology which sought to base 
the vicarious nature of the work of 
Christ in his relation to man as their 
federal head. This conception, he asserts, 
is now rejected because the minds of 
men are no more responsive to the legal 
concepts and categories with which it 
operated. These legal concepts and cate- 
gories, however, were not the product 
of a particular legally minded age but 
rather the teaching of Scripture. 

The author asks “Can the truth that 

classical Christology sought to express 
in terms of abstract essence be more 
adequately expressed in terms of a his- 
tory of the incarnate life? Can we per- 
haps say that the ‘universal manhood’ 
is the real meaning of ‘the Jesus of 
history’?” (pp. 99, 100). Barth is crit- 
icized because he ascribes the substitu- 
tion of Christ ultimately to his divinity: 
“It is because he was the Son of God 
and himself God that he had the com- 
petence and the power to suffer in our 
place.” This appeal of Barth to the 
divinity of Christ, Hendry claims, savors 
“of deus ex machina and accords the 
humanity a subordinate and instrumen- 
tal role” (p. 106). He maintains “and 
if the mission of the Son of man is 
vicarious, it would seem that his vicari- 
ous relation to others is to be established 
humanly, through human action and in- 
teraction, rather than by some unac- 
countable exercise of divine power” Cp. 
109). However, Reformed theology has 
always maintained that the whole work 
of Christ is to be referred to his person 
and not to be attributed to one or the 
other nature exclusively. In all that 
Christ did, and suffered, in all that he 
continues to do for us, it is not to be 
considered as the act and work of this 
or that nature in him alone but it is the 
act and work of the whole person: God 
and man in one person. 

A rather startling claim is made by 
Dr. Hendry that “There is no firm sup- 
port in the recorded words of Jesus him- 
self for the view that he took upon him- 
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self the responsibility for the sins of 

men. . . . There is no word of his to McGUFFEY’ S READERS 
suggest . . . that he deliberately sub- | after a x 
mitted himself to the judgment of God 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 


edited by 
Wayne E. Oates 


Professor of psychology of religion, 
Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary. 

A complete survey of the pastor’s 
ministry of counseling. The prepara- 
tion and attitudes of the counselor as 
well as the best problem techniques 
are discussed. Contributors include 
leading men in the field of pastoral 
counseling. $6.00 
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OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 


| Jarostav Pevikan. In this book Dr. 
| Pelikan presents an honest appraisal 
of and a valuable reference to the sub- 


ject of Roman Catholicism. Here you 
will find a deeper understanding of this 


force and its relationship to non-Roman 
Christianity. $4. 


A young Lutheran minister, Dr. Peli- 


kan is recognized in many religious 

outstanding scholar, 
author, and lecturer. Having studied 
at St. Louis University, a Jesuit insti- 
tution, he gained some unusual in- 
sights into Roman Catholic life and 
| thought. The ability te communicate 


these insights is what makes this book 
such a significant contribution to re- 
ligious understanding. 
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Haskett M. Mitrer. The author pro- 
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at the passover supper? “For this is my 
blood of the New which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins” 
(Matt. 26:28). But Professor Hendry 
will not allow the Lord’s declaration of 


‘Lestament, 


the purpose of his death as procuring 
forgiveness: “Now this view of the sacra- 
ment presupposes that the original act of 
Christ, which it 
was itself of the nature of a 
that he offered to God. 
have contended, the work of Christ is 
to be regarded, not as a work of man 
directed toward God in order to procure 
his forgiveness, but God’s free gift of 
forgiveness extended to men in the man 
in whom he enters into personal relation 
with them at the human level, then the 
sacrament too must be regarded as a 
renewal or extension of the gift” (p. 
167). But Christ states emphatically 
that his shed blood procured forgiveness! 

The great function of Christ, accord- 
ing to the author, comes as a bearer of 
forgiveness. “He comes to dispense it to 
men by relating himself to them, by be- 
ing ‘the man for other men.’ And it is 
theirs as they receive it at his hand, by 
becoming related to him.” In other 
words, the function of Christ was not 
to bring about an atonement by his death 
but rather to herald the fact of God's 
forgiveness. This would make Jesus a 
mere herald of salvation but not a Sav- 
iour in the full sense of the term. He 
did not come to give his life a ransom 
for many as he himself declared (Matt. 
20:28). 

The usual socinian arguments are 
brought forth that if God’s forgiveness 
is based upon satisfaction then it is not 
really forgiveness at all and that there is 
no genuine mercy if Christ died for 
guilty sinners. This socinian view over- 
looks the fact that it is the mercy of 
God that supplies the atonement. God 
himself satisfies the claims of justice for 
the sinner. Mercy and justice meet at 
the Cross of the incarnate Son of God. 
There is the very height of love and the 
demonstration of justice. 

Salvation is to be found in the rela- 
tionship of man to the incarnate life of 
Christ. “By his life among men and for 
men he wrought salvation for them; sal- 
vation was not a result of something he 
did in entering humanity or of some- 
thing he did in dying a human death; it 
was the work of his life and his death 
to relate himself freely to man and them 
to himself: and this relation is the core 
and foundation of their salvation” (Cp. 
134). The only problem for man was to 
find God and receive forgiveness from his 
hand through a personal relationship 


‘repeats’ or ‘represents,’ 
sacrifice 
But if, as we 
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with him. But why could not the sov- 
ereign God announce this forgiveness 
through the medium of angels? Why 
was it necessary for the Son to suffer the 
humiliation of an earthly birth and a 
shameful death? Why do men have to 
enter into a personal relationship with 
the incarnate life of Christ before ex- 
periencing forgiveness that already exists 
in the heart of God? No satisfactory 
answers are advanced. 

“The Gospel of the Incarnation” is 
not the Gospel of Paul who determined 
not to know anything within the Church 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
And, if this book represents the present 
teaching of the Charles Hodge Chair of 
Systematic Theology it is a far cry from 
the teaching of that great stalwart of the 
faith who declared: “It is the language 
and spirit of the whole Bible, and of 
every believing heart in relation to 
Christ that his ‘blood alone has power 
sufficient to atone.’” J. Marcerius Kix 


UNDERSTANDING ROMANISM 


The Riddle of Roman Catholicism, 
by Jaroslav Pelikan (Abingdon, 
1959, 272 pp., $4), is reviewed by 
G. W. Bromiley, Visiting Professor 
at Fuller Theological Seminary. 


From many angles the problem of 
the interrelationship of the Protestant 
churches and Roman Catholicism is be- 
ing posed afresh, and perhaps a little 
more hopefully, in this generation. The 
general ecumenical interest provides a 
starting point. Biblical and _ patristic 
studies afford obvious fields of encounter. 
Revived dogmatic concern in the evan- 
gelical churches gives new relevance to 
basic questions. External pressures, for 
example, communism and_ secularism, 
emphasize points of agreement and the 
perils of division. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that there should be a fresh 
consideration at least of the most deep 
problems of disunity. 

Dr. Pelikan, in his illuminating and 
informative book, gives a simple exposi- 
tion of the development and constitution 
of Roman Catholicism with a view to 
better understanding. This leads to some 
suggestions which may make possible 
a more fruitful interchange of views. 

In his lucid and balanced presentation, 
Dr. Pelikan performs a useful service. 
Roman Catholicism is often depicted in 
the strong colors either of total hostility 
or naive partisanship. Many Protestants 
cannot meet it properly because they do 
not really understand its growth, nor 
perceive the true nature of its teaching, 
nor appreciate the reality of its finer 
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This is balanced, of 
course, by an equal lack of discernment 
on the part of Roman Catholics. But two 
wrongs do not make a right. We may 
thus be grateful that, without concessions, 
Dr. Pelikan has given us in such short 
compass so helpful and authoritative a 
survey which conceals neither the more 
engaging nor the more reprehensible as- 
pects of Romanism. 

Yet it is not enough to understand. 
Romanism does not dissolve on analysis. 
It is a solid reality which is here to 
stay. It has to be faced. The contention 
of Dr. Pelikan is that neither the old 
defensiveness nor the old aggressiveness 
is adequate in relation to it, but that 
there is demanded a constructive attitude 
characterized by realism and faithfulness. 
He sees little hope of any easy solution 
to the problem of interrelationship, but 
he believes that by acceptance of mutual 
responsibility, by firm and gentle testi- 


achievements. 


mony, by an assessment of debts and 
needs, and by the attainment of gen- 
uinely biblical teaching and practice in- 
stead of mere Romanist 
errors, something may be done towards 
possible future reconciliation. 

Our first comment is that Dr. Pelikan 
is surely right in spirit. He shows no 


reactions to 


evidence of the shallow optimism or the 


Basic Doctrines 
of Christianity 
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naive subservience to Rome which un- 
fortunately mark some of those who 
venture to speak and write on this issue. 
He that 
superable doctrinal and practical ob- 


realizes there are almost in- 
stacles to real progress. But he does not 
merely deplore this. He does not give 
away to anger or despair. Even though 
he recognizes that the way of reconcilia- 
tion must be hard and costly, he com- 
mends it in a way which leaves us little 
option when so many million confessing 
Christians are divided from us, and the 
majority can never be reached either by 
our polemical or evangelistic ventures. 
Yet it must be emphasized that con- 
cessions to Rome must be no part of the 
programme of reconciliation. At no point 
and in no sense can the principle of sola 
scriptura be abandoned or adulterated. 


Dr. Pelikan 


there are obvious dangers at this point 


himself realizes this, vet 
for a Protestantism which is itself weak- 
Dr. 


Pelikan feels that in a revision of the 


ened by liberalism. For instance, 
system of Schleiermacher, Protestantism 
might provide an alternative to, and 

point of contact with, the Thomistic 
system of Roman Catholicism. This is 
true, of course, but only in virtue of the 
fact that the distinctive biblical and evan- 
gelical tenets are abandoned in this kind 
of liberal Protestantism. 
gestion of a parallel between Mary on one 


side and Enoch and Elijah on the other, 


Again, the sug- 


or of a possible acceptance of the as- 
sumption because it is not antiscriptural, 
is obviously impossible to those who 
realize what was at issue in the Reforma- 
tion. A better understanding of justifica- 
tion and sanctification, or Scripture and 
tradition, is ruled out; but in no circum- 
stances there be of a 
dogma of the assumption as necessary to 
salvation. Dr. Pelikan himself does not 
advocate this doctrine, but even the sug- 
gestions in this field illustrate the dan- 
gers and difficulties involved. A final 
point is that relationship are two-sided, 
and a matching attitude is thus required 
from Romanists if progress is to be made. 
In some respects, this is the most hopeful 


can acceptance 


aspect, for in the biblical, patristic and 
historical spheres many Roman Catholic 
scholars display a new openness and 
penetration which bode well for the fu- 
ture. Yet it must be recognized that thus 
far this theological movement has had 
little discernible influence on everyday 
Romanism. A work analogous to that of 


Dr. Pelikan is 


Romanist side, but even more urgently 


thus needed on the 
is there needed a general reassertation 
of the true catholic and apostolic norm 


in Holy Scripture. 7 his kind of radical 
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reorientation is not to be expected in a 
moment. But it is not to be ruled out 
a limine as impossible. For in spite of its 
apparent vulnerability, theology can often 
in the long run exercise the decisive and 
determinative influence. 

Is there anything that Evangelicals can 
do in face of this possibility of reforma- 
tion within Romanism and therefore of 
the reconciliation which otherwise is 
surely impossible? At root, the problem 
is one which Romanism itself must solve. 
But along the lines suggested by Dr. 
Pelikan three negative and three positive 
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points may be made. Negatively, the 
evangelical should avoid a supercilious, 
theological self-righteousness. He should 
forswear bigoted hostility and suspicion. 
He should also refrain from attempts to 
create false peace by ill-judged conces- 
sions. Positively, he can help first and 
supremely by sympathetic prayer. He 
can then engage in frank but humble 
cooperation in biblical and _ historical 
study, with a willingness to be taught 
as well as to teach. Finally, he can seek 
to attain, in practice as well as theology, 
a deepened and strengthened Protestant- 
ism more conformable to the biblical 
pattern. Beyond this, there can be little 
but hopeful expectation that the work 
of the Word and Spirit will indeed open 
up a new, exciting age of interchange 
and genuine fellowship with those from 
whom we now seem to be irremediably 
separated. And who of us is to say that 
this is not possible with God? 

G. W. BromiLey 


DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH 


The Glorious Body of Christ, by 
R. B. Kuiper (Eerdmans, 1958, 
383 pp., $4.95), is reviewed by 
Robert D. Knudsen, Instructor in 
Apologetics, Westminster Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 


The doctrine of the Church is not 
treated enough in evangelical circles. 
This volume by the President-emeritus 
of Calvin Seminary should be warmly 
welcomed, therefore, by all evangelicals. 
The volume is largely a reproduction of 
monthly articles which were contributed 
to the Presbyterian Guardian. These 
studies were undertaken in the first 
place with the needs of a specific church 
in mind; nevertheless they are designed 
to serve the Church in general. They 
are intended to be pre-eminently scrip- 
tural, and abound with references to the 
Bible. The writing is simple, forcible, 
and in terms which are easy to grasp. 
Yet, the book is not narrow; it includes 
within its sweep the entire panorama of 
the doctrine of the Church. 

Kuiper deals at considerable length 
with such important themes as the unity 
of the Church, the marks of the Church, 
the head of the Church, the offices in 
the Church, and a large number of its 
practical functions. The treatments are 
all in short form, especially suitable for 
the adult Sunday School class or the ad- 
vanced doctrine class. Each chapter is 
carefully outlined, and for the conven- 
ience of the reader the complete outline 
is reproduced at the end of the book. 

Rosert D. Knupsen 
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EUTYCHUS 


(Cont'd from p. 24) Christendom, East 
and West, Catholic and Protestant? 

A. Dean CALcCoTE 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
New Orleans, La. 


Please allow me to invite your readers 
to examine for themselves the preface to 
the Anglican ordinal. (It will be found 
after the Psalter in the American Book 
of Common Prayer.) And then let them 
examine Mr. Edgcumbe Hughes’ edited 
version of the first paragraph and his 
deduction that this means no more than 
to “. . . define and justify the threefold 
Orders of Anglicanism.” 
Hudson, Wisc. STANLEY ATKINS 
Anglicans do not . . . hold that denomi- 
national ministries are null and void in 
the sense that they have no spiritual 
efficacy, and in the early days of the 
Church, other “minor orders” functioned. 
Our only claim is that for us, within the 
Faith and Order of the Church Catholic, 
the threefold Orders of Ministers are 
necessary. Other ministries have limited 
themselves principally to the Preaching 
of the Word, which is only one facet, to 
us, of the work of Christ, however im- 
portant. 

Roserts E. Exrcorr 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
Mount Prospect, Ill. 


The Anglican Church claims today 
that it has the Apostolic Ministry of 
Bishops, Priests and Deacons for several 
reasons: (1) It is the visible and concrete 
link with the Church of the past and 
with the historic life of Christ on earth. 
(2) It is the ministry not of the local 
church but of the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ. The three-fold minis- 
try acts for the whole, not just a part of 
the church or a specific local congrega- 
tion. When a bishop or priest gives ab- 
solution he readmits the recipient to the 
fellowship of the Body of Christ; there- 
fore, one who bestows it must possess the 
authority of the whole of Christ’s Mys- 
tical Body. An Anglican bishop is a 
bishop of the whole Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church, not just a district superin- 
tendent or administrative officer. (3) We 
believe that the Succession is the guar- 
antee of valid ministrations. Whatever 
gifts God may bestow outside it, we are 
assured that His grace is to be found 
within it. On the side of doctrine, it is 
the pledge of Catholicity. 

. «» The Canons of 1604 (9 and 10) 

. speak of non-conformist ministers 


“as schismatics . . . who separate them- 


selves from the Communion of Saints as | 


it is approved by the Apostles’ Rule, in | 


the Church of England.” And, if such 
was not thought of until the Tractarian 
Movement, why the Anglican ethos of 
the Caroline Divines such as Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor? Also, what about Arch- 
bishop Laud? If it was disapproved of, 
it certainly was an act of Puritan gov- 
ernment and happenings which led to 
such government, and not of the true 
English Church. Watter G. Martin 
All Saints’ Parish 

Nevada, Mo. 


It is hoped that the Archbishop of Can- | 


terbury will answer the last half of this 
one-page report so ably presented by Mr. 
Hughes, i.e., answer in your pages. 

It is interesting that 
bytery have been ‘utterly rejected.’’ 
This is in contrast to the United Church 
of Canada’s admission that bishops must 
be accepted in the talks with the Angli- 
can Church of Canada about union. 
Would a United Churchman care to 


comment? 


“bishops-in-pres- 


Harotp Marr 
St. David’s Presbyterian Church 
Campbellville, Ont. 


THE FICKLE WIND 


“Spit not at your neighbor, lest the wind 
change directions, etc.” This was my 
major thought when I read the a 
written by Mr. . Rowland (May 2 
issue ). Shame on you, Mr. 
You have done a bit of spitting, too. 


Norman Harpore | 
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REVIEW OF 


ON 
& 


(aeceiieill Religious Choughe 


Ir 1S EXCITING to speculate what new 
insights will be brought to light by the 
~—— of Asia their riches are 
at the feet of Christ. “God has yet 
more light to break forth from His 
W ord” John Owen, and we must 
believe that our apprehension of the 
truth and our understanding of the faith 
will be deepened, not only by the peoples 


when 
l. 1id 


said 


of Europe and America, but also by the 
peoples of Africa and Asia. 

€ Already there are signs of reflective 
activity on the part of Christian think- 
East. A month ago the first 
issue of The South East Asia Journal of 
Theology was published. This project 
was first mooted at the Bangkok Confer- 
1956, and was then finally ap- 
proved and launched at a Singapore Con- 


Theological 


ers in the 


ence in 


ference of 
1957. 
The record 

promote “An Indigenous 
They 
derivative and imitative, and they quote 
with approval Richard Neibuhr’s dictum, 
“Wherever and whenever there has been 
intense intellectual activity in the Church 
a theological school has arisen, 


Principals in 


their desire to 
Asian Theol- 


are anxious to avoid being 


spt NSOTS 


ogy. ” 


while in- 
stitutions possessing the external appear- 
ance of such schools but devoid of re- 
flective life have quickly revealed them- 
selves as training establishments for the 
habituations of apprentices in the skills 
of a clerical trade rather than 
These Asian Christians 
to train “apprentices in 
the skills of a clerical trade”; on the con- 
trary, desire to in serious 
and responsible theological study. Boris 
Anderson of Tainan warns against the 
danger of 


as theo- 
logical schools.” 
have no desire 


they engage 


“imitating the stereotypes of 
classical Western Protestantism” without 
further reflection, and thereby perpetu- 
ating ecclesiastical and national divisions 
which are meaningless in the context of 
Asia. 

Editor of the Journal, John Fleming, 
says “we exist to serve the crown rights 
of the crucified and risen Lord in South 


Qe 





East Asia in the vital area of theological 
education, and we invite all concerned 
in that service.” The Journal 
is subsidized by the Nanking Board of 
York, whose help and 
guidance are acknowledged “gladly and 
gratefully.” 

It is of interest to note that Christoph 
Barth, a son of the renowned Swiss theo- 
logian Karl Barth, is the contributor of a 
lengthy monograph on “Recent trends in 
Old This 
quarterly promises to be both stimulating 
and scholarly. 


to share 


Founders, New 


Testament Interpretation.” 


€ Plans are well advanced for a National 
Theological Convention to be held 
Melbourne, Australia, in February 1960 
under the auspices of the Australian 
for the World Council of 
The ares of the oc- 
the 400 
delegates will be in residence at the Uni- 
These are dele- 
gates drawn from the best theologians 
from the Protestant churches of Aus- 


Council 
Churches. 
casion lies in fact that some 


versity of Melbourne. 


tralia. 

Five commissions have been set up, 
the first and major topic being “The 
Authority of the Word of God.” The 
material for this session is being prepared 
by Gabriel Hebert, whose work on 
Fundamentalism and the Church of God 
initiated the original debate on “funda- 
mentalism” which has continued with 
unabated fervor ever since. Representa- 
tives of the conservative school of 
thought will be well represented at the 
convention (they do not describe them- 
selves as which, with 
its emotive overtones, has become a dis- 
reputable theological swear word) and 
the debate should be vigorous and ani- 
mated. It remains to be seen whether, 
in these theological conversations, 
heat is generated than light! 

The other commissions will concern 
themselves with the following subjects: 
the common evangelistic task in Asia 
and Australia; ethical problems of eco- 
nomic aid and technical assistance, and 


“fundamentalists,” 


more 
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the implications for strategies of Austral- 


ian churches working in partnership 
with life of the 
church in an industrial community; and 
the life of the church in a rural com- 


munity. 


Asian churches; the 


The presence of overseas scholars will 
add to the interest and importance of the 


occasion. The visitors will include 
Bishop Leslie Newbigin, Miss Renake 
Mukerji, Mr. M. M. Thomas, Professor 


K. Takenaka, Bishop E. Sobrepena, Doc- 
tor Hans-Reudi Weber, and U. Kyaw 
Than. 

It is not unkind to say that the Aus- 
tralian church has never taken with suf- 
ficient seriousness the task of theological 
training, and that the generality of the 
Australian clergy and ministers are de- 
ficient in theological equipment. For this 
situation a number of factors are respon- 
sible: most parishes are grossly under- 
staffed and books are prohibitively ex- 
pensive. It may be that this theological 
convention will serve both to stimulate 
theological thinking and to stress the 
timeliness and importance of deeper 
theological study. 


€ This year is the anniversary of the 
publication of Calvin’s definitive Latin 
edition, Christiani Religionis Imnstitutio. 
The quarto-centenary has not been al- 
lowed to pass without public reference 
to the event. In Victoria the Graduates 
Fellowship of the Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship arranged a public conference at 
which important papers were read by the 
Reverend Robert Swanton, minister of 
the Hawthorn Presbyterian Church, on 
“The Reformation in Switzerland”; by 
the Reverend Professor K. Runia (a dis- 
tinguished pupil of Professor Berkouwer) 
on “The Reformation in Holland”; and, 
by the Reverend A. Barclay, Professor of 
the Reformed Theological College, on 
“The Reformation in France.” The Dean 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, who 
presided at the sessions, reminded the 
audience that since the days of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew, a Huguenot 
church has continued to worship in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, England, 
thus symbolizing the fellowship which 
unites members of the Reformed faith. 
The papers delivered at this conference 
are in the process of publication. 

Sruart Barton BaBBace 
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